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Kipling’s Complete Works, 25 vols., 
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Vanishing, coloured plates, folio, £2 2s. ; 
Yeats’ Collected Works, 8 vols., £3 38; Wal- 
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Oscar Wilde, by L. E. Ingleby, 
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Thackeray’s Centenary Biographical Edition, | ing England, 


26 vols., £6 6s.; Barrington’s Graham of 
Claverhouse, 30s. net, for 10s. 6d.; Joly’s 
Legend in Japanese Art, £2 2s.; Story of the 
Nations, complete set 65 vols., £6 6s. ; Morri- 
son Painters of Japan, 2 vols., £2 10s.; 
Slaters’ Engravings and their Values, 1912, 
18s.; Chaffer’s Marks and Monograms 
on Pottery and Porcelain, 1912, 42s.; 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales, large paper, illus. 
by Rackham, £2 2s.; Proc. Inst. Civil 
Engineers, 142 vols., cloth, £16 16s.; 
Porter’s Knights of Malta, 1858, 2 
vols., £43 38.; Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 
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Freemasonry, 3 thick vols., morocco binding, 
42 2s., cost £6 6s.; James’ Painters and 
Their Works, 3 vols., £3 3s.; Habershon 
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Spenser’s Faerie Queene, 2 vols., Cambridge 
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Rapid systematic coaching. Special course in 
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Street, W. 








EDINBURGH MERCHANT COMPANY SCHOOLS, 
EDINBURGH LADIES’ COLLEGE. 
HEADMISTRESS WANTED. 








Owing to the approaching retiral of the present Head 
the Measbens Company Education Board invite applica. 
tions for the position of Headmistress at the Edinburgh 
Ladies’ College, one of the Endowed Secondary Sc 
of the Edinburgh Merchant Company. The yearly 
salary has been fixed at £550. Candidates must be over 
40 years of age, and must have taken honours at a 
British University. The successful applicant will enter 
on fuil duty on 18st October next, but is expected to 
assist in making the arrangements previous to the 
opening of the session. Applications with testimonials 
(26 copies of each, which will not be returned) must be 
lodged with the Subscriber on or before 25th April, 
Applicants must state (1) professional training, (2) Uni- 
versity training, (3) experience, (4) age, (5) present 

osition, and (6) whether accepted or eligible ior the 

:ottish Teachers’ Superannuation Scheme. 

Candidates are specially requested not to call upon 
members of the Board. 

A. C. DRUMMOND, Secretary. 
The Merchants’ Hall, Edinburgh, 
26th March, 1914. 
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accurately done. 10d. per 1,000 words 
Specimens and _ references.—Address Miss 
Masser, The Orchard, Cotterill Road, Sur- 
biton, S.W. 
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The Academy 
tried all the hotels in Brighton and none can com- 
pare with the Royal Albion for beauty of position, 
comfort, and personal attention to visitors’ wishes.” 


and Litevature says:—‘‘ We have 
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| the other side that we have reason to believe is the ex- 


pression of a very general feeling. It stands beside 
the fact that Professor MacNeill has alwavs. in enroll- 
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The Editor cannot undertake to return unsolicited 
Manuscripts which are not accompanied by a stamped 
addressed envelope. The receipt of a proof does not 
imply the acceptance of an article. 


Notes of the Week 


N VERY significant incident happened quite re- 








cently in Ireland, which has altogether 

escaped mention on this side of the water. 
Immediately prior to the instructions of the Government 
to the Army at the Curragh, a rumour spread abroad 
that it was their intention to suppress the Ulster Volun- 
teers. At that time a Nationalist County Council— 
the Leitrim County Council, as it chanced-——was sitting, 
and it passed at once a resolution to the following 
effect: We learn that it is the intention of the 
Government forcibly to suppress the Ulster Volun- 
teers. We therefore call upon you to resist this attempt 
to the utmost, and to unite with us against the common 
enemy of our country.’’ This resolution was forwarded 
to all the Protestant County Councils of Ulster. Now 
we may not—we need not say we do not—agree with 
the terms of this resolution; but we do not hesitate to 
call it a very significant happening. Many of Sir 
Edward Carson’s words and speeches have shown a 
very cordial feeling towards the other parts of Ireland, 
with which he has been supposed to have a very scant 
sympathy. He has always made it apparent that he 
tegards himself, and is proud to regard himself, 
Primarily as an Irishman, whose first sympathy is with 
his own nation. And here we have a response from 
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continues to dominate it, will lead it to a third disaster. 
We are alluding to Mr. Garvin. We have already, in 
these columns, expressed our opinion of him with some 
frankness; and we say now that he seems to have no 
primary consideration either for the interests of ‘he 
Tory Party or for those of Ireland, England, or the 
Empire at large. He seems—in his case “obsessed ”’ 
is the proper word—to trade on his position as Lon- 
don’s Leading Scare Journalist and Harmsworth’s 
apostle. He has won this position with some ease; and 
we do not envy him his reputation. We are not at all 
anxious to emulate his unquestioned feats in this -apa- 
city, which, we believe, is all to the bad for the just 
influence of the Press. At the moment, however, we 
are concerned with another matter. 





Mr. Garvin was, we know, at one time a Fenian 
Nationalist of the most pronounced type. His sudden 
conversion to Unionism drives us to the reluctant 
opinion that he may have exploited Nationalism for 
his own advancement. Similarly we believe that he 
may be exploiting Unionism on the same lines. We 
are anxious to rid ourselves of purely party considera- 
tions in this matter. The Empire, and England and 
Ireland as parts of the Empire, is the issue; and all 
these interests are being jeopardised by the quite sense- 
less deference which Mr. Bonar Law shows towards this 
journalist’s encyclicals. We make an appeal to our 
leaders on two heads: first, we insist that Mr. Garvin 
be altogether ignored in Tory councils, and that he be 
left to comfort himself with his unenviable fame in 
Yellow Journalism; and secondly, that the present 
situation be bravely and honestly faced, with a view to 
a solution which the calm and healthy attitude of Ire- 
land throughout all the distractions which have lately 
occurred makes us believe will not really be difficult to 
find. In that way the interests of the Empire will best 
be conserved, and the reign of the time-server and 
spouting ranter—whether on the platform or in the 
Press—will, to the universal benefit, be closed. 
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The ‘“ Vindicators” of Shakespeare 
To GEORGE GREENWOOD, M.P. 


When, Greenwood, you assert that those who write 
On Shakespeare’s Life invariably place 
A heavy structure on a narrow base, 
‘And finding that the facts are few and slight 
Indulge conjecture in unmeasured flight— 
You state the simple truth, and prove your case. 
Indeed, biographers must now efface 
The fabulous, and bring the truth to light. 


But though you are unable to believe 

The author of the plays and poems made 
The hasty marriage and the philistine will, 

And stalked the sawdust stage, I cannot cleave 
In twain Ben Jonson’s gentle friend who played 

In his own comedy of Bobadill. 


G. H. RADFORD. 








The Return 


A SUN-SWEET day in the sundown time 
Where the great hills dip to the dusking dale, 
And no sound breaking the silent climb 
But a lonely wheeling curlew’s wail. 
And the far bird’s scream, and the glittering shine 
Of a star on the far dim eastern line 
Bring back far days and a dream once mine 
Where the great hills dip to the dale. 


For the world-call came even here, even here 
Where the great hills dip to the dusking dale, 
And the old road laughed at a young heart’s fear . 
And lured young feet to its wonder-trail, 
And drew young eyes to the rosy sky. . . . 
And the world grew wide as the feet climbed high, 
But the young heart’s dream was a dream gone by 
With the hills dipping down to the dale. 


O the world was strange and the years less kind 
Than the years with the hills and the dusking dale, 

And the dale’s deep calm that none shall find 
While the long road lures and the heart is hale. 

And now in the chill of a wild bird’s scream 

I linger alone where the gloom is the gleam 

Of a still, far star, with a far, far dream 
And the hills dipping down to the dale. 


THOMAS MOULT. 
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The Drum and Fife Band 
ieee week we thought it necessary to speak with 
unusual plainness and directness of the position 
politically in which the country found itself. As per- 
sons who desire the good of the Commonwealth—which 
includes His Majesty’s dominions in every part of the 








world—we delight, this week, to acknowledge that the 
responsible leaders in the.Ministry have at last asserted 
themselves, and brought back political sanity into the 
conduct of the nation’s affairs. It would be quite easy to 
carp at, and even to ridicule, the change of front which 
has occurred in the attitude of the Government. The 
times are too hazardous, and the risks are too enormous, 
both at home and abroad, for any responsible jour. 
nalist to try to make capital out of errors which the 
Government practically acknowledge by the course 
which they are tardily—all too tardily—adopting. 

Once more the War Office is directed by a lawyer; a 
man of high ability and great integrity. In the critical 
situation in which we live to-day no wiser step could 
have been taken. The House of Commons is being led 
by Sir Edward Grey; no wiser step could have been 
taken. Mr. Lloyd George is suffering in Surrey from 
diplomatic loss of voice, for which every decent citizen 
must be profoundly thankful. Mr. Churchill, who has 
been worsted badly by his Cambrian colleague in the 
competition for vulgar Limehouse, is now devoting his 
attention to the department which we willingly acknow- 
ledge he is conducting very ably. 


In relation to this matter we should like to say that 
we think the First Lord should moderate his zeal for 
flying—on this occasion we purposely spell the word 
with an ‘‘f.’’ We do not wish to say anything which 
would be disagreeable to Mr. Asquith in the present 
disastrous state of affairs, which he is so ably trying 
to repair, but we think that his answer in the House of 
Commons relative to Mr. Churchili’s predilection for 
flying was singularly maladroit. He said: “If distin- 
guished men will insist on risking their lives he could 
not help it.”’ How about the Royal Flying Corps? We 
know the baser sort of Radical at the present time 's 
willing to vent his spleen in abuse of the Army—in 
which he is very careful not to enrol himself, because 
his precious skin might suffer damage. Of course we 
shall take no notice of the vapourings of that Larkin- 
esque crowd; but we do think that the Prime Minister 
will be easily able to convince himself, on reflection, 
that he should make the amende honorable to the mem- 
bers of the Royal Flying Corps on the earliest oppor 
tunity of which he is able to avail himself. 


We desire to-day to avoid all rancour. The outlook 
is hopeful. It was useless formerly for Falkland to 
cry, ‘‘Peace, Peace !’’ where there was no peace possible 
at the time; to-day we hope and think that peace of 
decent lines-—‘‘peace with honour’’—is possible if those 
who hold divergent views will show a sweet reasonable 
ness, and, if they cannot get the final solution which 
they believe to be the best, will at least accept that 
which the conditions of the moment render realisable 
and capable of universal acceptance amongst honest 
and responsible citizens. 

CEcIL COWPER. 
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Races on the Thames 


By BERESFORD CHANCELLOR. 


SUPPOSE the first ‘‘eight’”’ on record was that com- 
| posed of tributary princes, which rowed King 
Edgar on the river Dee, over nine hundred years ago. 
Like all old traditions which have a human touch about 
them, this one has been subjected to the sceptical 
analysis of later days; but I do not know that it has 
been found capable of disproof, and we have Stow’s 
warranty for the fact that the monarch himself ‘‘tooke 
the rule of the helme.”’ as well as for the names of the 
vassals who pulled the boat. The course, the antiquary 
tells us, was from Chester to St. John’s Church, and 
thence to the royal palace; and the list of authorities 
he quotes for his statement, among them being Richard 
of Cirencester and Roger of Hovendon, ought to silence 
the questionings of the credulous. 


Unfortunately we have no legend connecting the 
Thames with such an early exhibition of aquatic ac- 
tivity. When the river was used as a highway during 
the Middle Ages, and for long after, it seems almost a 
foregone conclusion that the energy of the citizens must 
have been, at least sometimes, expended in matches of 
skill of this kind. If this were so no record of the fact 
is extant, and the ‘‘shows’’ which then enlivened the 
river would seem to have been chiefly confined to those 
water tournaments in which tilting from boats between 
rival crews, or at the Quintain, were the chief ‘‘events.’’ 
The fact was that there was then so much busy life on 
the stream; so many water carnivals took place; the 
river was so thronged, that a boat race would have had 
as much chance of a good course as would a horse race 
down Fleet Street to-day. Nothing of the kind appears 
to have been attempted, on a systematic scale at any 
rate, till the year 1716, when the coat and badge given 
by the ex-actor Doggett, were first rowed for. Doggett 
provided funds for this race to be held annually on 
August 1 for ever; and as it is yet in full vigour, one 
may hope that no ‘‘reformer’’ will arise to try to put 
an end to one of the few early Georgian customs sur- 
viving. It is still rowed over the same course, from 
the ‘‘Swan’’ at London Bridge to the ‘‘Swan’’ at Chel- 
sea—alas, these old hostelries exist no longer !—as it 
was when George I was king. 


Regattas and river fétes of varying degrees of splen- 
dour and importance were for many years the only 
rivals to Doggett’s race ; but in 1818 we hear of the boys 
of Westminster School challenging the students of the 
Temple to a contest, and winning the event gloriously. 
This seems to have given an impetus to rowing on the 
Thames, for a few years later a race, not against rivals, 
tut against time, took place. This was the famous 
feat, performed by an eight, of rowing from London 
to Oxford—a distance of nearly one hundred and forty 
miles, in a day. It was a stupendous task, but was 
successfully accomplished; although we are not sur- 
prised to learn that most of the men had to be carried 
ashore, in an almost inanimate condition, at the finish. 





The Westminster boys did not rest on their laurels, 
and annual races took place in which they distinguished 
themselves as more than the equals of the Etonians of 
the day. Other boat clubs soon sprang into existence, 
and in 1829 the first race between the ’Varsities was 
rowed—Cambridge being the challengers. That first 
race was unique, for it took place on June 10, and over 
a course extending from Hambledon Lock to Henley 
Bridge. An eye-witness wrote an account of the con- 
test, and from this we learn that it was rowed towards 
evening, and that Oxford was distinguished by blue 
‘‘favours,’’ Cambridge by pink. At starting the Cam- 
bridge men were fouled by weeds, and a second attempt 
was made; at least that is one version; another says the 
foul occurred between the two boats. However, they 
got away at last, and Oxford won easily. The craft 
then used, as shown in an old print, were more akin to 
life-boats than to the frail outriggers of to-day. 


The Cambridge crew won the next contest, which was 
not, however, held till 1836, and then over the West- 
minster Bridge to Putney Bridge course ; this course was 
used for the three following races, i.e., in 1839-40-41. In 
1845 the race was first rowed on the now historic waters 
from Putney to Mortlake, and although on three sub- 
sequent occasions the starting and winning-posts were 
reversed—as happened in 1846, when outriggers were 
first used, 1856, and 1863—it is this stretch on the 
Thames that has witnessed the classic contest which 
since 1856 has been a regular annual fixture. Started in 
a friendly rivalry, as, to be sure, it still continues, the 
Boat Race has become a national event—an aquatic 
Derby as it were. The river to-day witnesses many 
other shows—innumerable regattas throughout its 
length, and that orgy of flannels and gay colouring at 
Henley, but it is the ‘‘Race’’ that seems specially to link 
up, for at least one day in the year, Father Thames 
with all classes of Englishmen. , 





“ Accredited Fallacies” 


By WALTER JOHNSON, F.G.S. 


N science, as in politics, the “accredited fallacy”’ 
dies hard. I do not use Butler’s excellent phrase 
to denote the popular superstitions and scraps of folk- 
lore which the world keeps on repeating simply because 
it likes to repeat them. Scores of these “vulgar errors’ 
were wittily attacked, not without success, by Sir 
Thomas Browne, who, however, contrived, during the 
process, to introduce a few blunders of his own. That 
quartz is merely ice firmly congealed; that men weigh 
heavier dead than alive; that there were no rainbows 
before the Flood; that an empty pot will hold no more 
water than the same pot full of ashes; that storks will 
live only in Republics and Free States—these absurdi- 
ties, though rampant in Browne’s day, are no longer 
countenanced by intelligent persons. 


But there are other errors, deep-rooted and vigorous, 








which can be expelled only with great difficulty, 
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because they continue to receive a measure of support 
from scientific men. We still encounter, for instance, 
too frequently and in places where it should not occur, 
the statement that granite is the oldest rock. Seeing, 
however, that granite has an igneous origin, and has 
been thrust upwards by volcanic force through various 
other rocks, it must of necessity be newer than the strata 
which it invades, bursts through, and alters. Theoreti- 
cally, therefore, granite may be of any age, and, in 
fact, we find in Chili and Jamaica granites which 
plainly belong to the Tertiary Period. Take, again, 
the current idea that chalk is mainly composed of the 
tiny but beautiful organisms known as foraminifera. 
The mistake originated so far back as the “Challenger’’ 
expedition of the last generation. The material then 
dredged up from the ocean floor was believed to supply 
a close analogy to the ingredients which were inter- 
spersed throughout the ancient Chalk Sea, and it 
became fashionable to press the illustration to its 
furthest limit with respect to the organic constituents 
of chalk. But let the student, after using all recog- 
nised precautions, examine his “washed residue’ of 
chalk under the microscope, and he will find that the 
ground mass consists of amorphous particles with 
minute fragments of fossils and a moderate percentage 
only of foraminifera, and even this small proportion 
does not reach the standard of beauty shown in the 
diagram of the text-books. 


Within the last twelvemonth there has appeared a 
volume written by a well-known author, wherein is 
depicted a fossil reptile which is stated to be the 
ancestor of the bird tribe. This is a manifest error, for 
while it is generally agreed that birds and reptiles at 
some early but undefined period were differentiated 
from a common ancestral stock, it is likewise true that 
no one has yet been able to prove the bird’s descent 
from any known reptile, living or extinct. Yet the 
fallacy endures. 


One of the most widespread and well-supported 
fallacies—for I venture, in default of good evidence, 
so to call it—is the belief that a person at the bottom 
of a coal-mine can see the stars during the daytime. 
A statement of this kind, unlike the old assertion that 
the sun puts out the kitchen fire, can be directly tested, 
and the verdict should be unequivocal. For this express 
purpose a friend recently descended a coal-mine 1,200 
feet deep. He could see no stars. “Of course,’’ said 
the listeners to whom he related his experiences, “you 
would see nothing, because the view would be 
obstructed by the staging and the machinery for hoist- 
ing the coal.’’ “Not at all,’’ he replied, “for this was 
an open shaft, and there was nothing to block the way ; 
the bucket was simply suspended by a wire cable.”’ 
Looking upwards, the experimenter found that a mere 
speck of light was visible at the top of the shaft, a 
speck “about the size of a five-shilling piece held at 
arm’s length.’? Hence, if the popular theory were true, 
any given star would occupy a fair proportion of the 
illuminated space. The little patch would also pro- 
bably be too bright to furnish a background for a star. 
Moreover, before one could well verify any impression 











which might be made on the retina, the motion of the 
earth would have carried any possible star out of the 
field of vision. It would be well for observers to re. 
check the familiar dictum, which has received the 
authority of the late Sir Robert Ball, who explained the 
supposed phenomenon on the hypothesis that the deep 
shaft completely screens from the eye the direct light 
of the sun. In the case of a shorter shaft the alleged 
feat might be possible, but has anyone performed it ? 


We will take an example from the animal kingdom. 
The life-history of the mole provides a capital instance, 
The hoary fallacy that the creature is blind may be at 
once dismissed, but there is a more subtle danger con- 
nected with the accepted ideas respecting the mole’s 
mounds and burrows. The amateur naturalist is 
familiar with the beautiful text-book diagram of the 
mole’s fortress. A rounded hillock is shown, within 
which is a series of concentric rings representing gal- 
leries. These communicate with an elaborate system of 
tunnels which interlace in a most curious manner. The 
complicated internal arrangements were supposed to 
indicate the animal’s highly-developed instinct or in- 
telligence—whichever one chooses to term it. Unfor- 
tunately, the facts are not in accord with the theory. 
Some years ago Mr. Lionel E. Adams carefully 
investigated the whole matter, and prepared plans of 
the mole’s nesting hillock. He found that, while the 
plans varied in complexity, not one out of about a 
hundred which were plotted quite resembled the time- 
honoured figure. He also came to the conclusion that 
the galleries within the mounds are the natural and 
inevitable outcome of the work of excavating the nest- 
cavity and piling up the overlying material. If the 


reader wishes to get a true conception of the mole-hill - 


with its contained nest he should visit the Natural 
History Museum at South Kensington. There he will 
find an actual hillock, cut through vertically. The 
parts are lettered and described on a label. The 
typical mound is indeed comparatively simple. There 
are two or three passages only—inlets, outlets, and 
“bolt-runs’’—and one or two upwardly-directed gal- 
leries which have blind terminations, and which were 
produced naturally by the animals in heaping up the 
earth. 

The mistake was first made, says Mr. Adams, by 
Geoffrey Saint-Hilaire more than a century ago. It 
was elaborated by a later author, and from that day to 
this the diagram has been faithfully copied by almost 
every subsequent writer without the slightest attempt 
at verification. It is almost too late now, perhaps, to 
cope with this and many similar “accredited fallacies,”’ 
for— 


Faith, fanatic faith, once wedded fast 
To some dear falsehood, hugs it to the last. 





Mr. W. L. George, author of “A Bed of Roses ”’ and 
other novels, will publish through Messrs. Sidgwick 
and Jackson, next week, a volume entitled “ Dramatic 
Actualities,’’ being essays dealing with modern plays 
and theatrical conditions. 
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REVIEWS 


The Mahometan Woman 


La Condition de la Femme dans la Tradition et l’ Evo- 
lution de l’Islamisme. By MANSOUR FAHMY. 
(Félix Alcan, Paris. 4 fr. 50.) 


ISTORY is a series of accidents. Some of the acci- 

dents have had very lasting effects. That is to say, 
when the historical accident has been big enough, the 
consequences, which belong rather to political science 
than to history itself, in the popular sense, come to 
have a logical and wholly unaccidental appearance. 

Mahomet was a man of strong passions, and the re- 
sult was the most remarkable system of class-legislation 
the world has ever seen. We are here using the phrase 
rather loosely ; the ‘‘class’’ legislated against or about 
is an imposing one; it comprises a whole sex—the 
female sex. Moreover, the mature fruits of the system 
were the result quite as much of tradition and conven- 
tion as of specific legislation. But class-legislation 
was, as M. Fahmy clearly shows, at the root of the 
whole matter. The wives of the Prophet had to be dis- 
tinguished from the wives of the faithful, and the 
wives of the faithful had to be distinguished from the 
women of pagan or conquered races. 

Mahomet was married nine or ten times, and most of 
his marriages had a more or less direct influence on 
subsequent social legislation. “Son Dieu, qui mettait 
toujours tous ses soins 4 satisfaire sans retard les pas- 
sions de son prophéte, selon le mot spirituel d’Aicha 
que nous rapporte la tradition,’’? made laws of exception 
to suit the various circumstances that attended Maho- 
met’s wooings. These laws of exception became the 
type and mirror for general rules binding the ruling 
class. The tradition that traces the sequestration of 
Mahometan women to the embarrassment shown by the 
Prophet at one of his numerous wedding-feasts because 
his guests showed no haste to leave him alone with his 
bride is essentially if not literally true. 

Before the Hegira the inter-sexual relations of the 
Arabs were marked by a freedom and equality that have 
seldom been approached. With Mahometan Imperial- 
ism began the slavery of the Arab woman. Till long 
after the Hegira the veil, the symbol of this degrada- 
tion, was unknown, at least in its specific form. M. 
Fahmy quotes M. Dozy—‘‘Jusqu’ici”? [about the end 
of the first century of the Hegira] ‘‘nous n’avons ren- 
contré aucun terme servant 4 désigner un voile de 














femme, dans lequel on a pratiqué deux trous a |’endroit 
des yeux. Un tel voile doit cependant avoir été en 
usage, car- les voyageurs en parlent.’’ But the pre- 
Mahometan veil was a fashion, and nothing more. The 
existing fashion was developed and made into a 
symbol. 


It is strange that Mahomet, who was the mildest and 
most tactful of husbands in his harem, and un- 
doubtedly cherished ideals in the matter of love, should 
have originated the system that distinguished his 
religion. M. Fahmy, by the way, pleads for a distinc- 
tion between the religion and the social system of 
Mahomet, but the distinction is hard to make. We can 
find no better instance of Mahomet’s forbearance than 
his silence before Aicha’s taunt—--‘‘Prétends-tu étre un 
Prophéte, toi qui, en un jour qui m’appartient, causes 
avec la fille d’un juif ?”’ 


Mahomet was driven by circumstances, and, after 
all, it was only under his successor, Omar, that the 
oppressive system began to gain impetus. The con- 
quests, the peculiar favours shown to slaves, and the 
desire for an increased population—these are among the 
driving forces enumerated by M. Fahmy. 


Conquest and slavery were cause and effect. Both 
reacted on the position of women. M. Fahmy remarks 
that the rules about seclusion only affected the higher 
classes. The women of the vieille roche were cut off 
from all formative influences. The effect must have 
been disastrous to the ruling races, were it not for the 
continual admission of slaves into their ranks. The 
concubine was perpetually becoming the - privileged 
wife. Her qualities had a chance of being tested in 
advance. Under the Abbassides at Bagdad there was a 
veritable ‘‘carriére ouverte aux talents.’’ Once caged, 
the captive would willingly pay the penalty of social 
distinction, but she wouid have brought something with 
her to save the race. 


The legislation which admitted slaves to the feminine 
place of honour in the Mahometan household reminds us 
of the process by which the rigidity of the ancient 
Roman law was broken down by the extension of the 
‘‘plebeian’’ marriage. An oppressive cast-iron system 
demands its victims, but the majority of mankind will 
always find a way to live happily within or without it. 
But there are still the victims: the question of woman 
has become a burning one in most Mahometan coun- 
tries, and a sound historical examination of it, such 
as M. Fahmy has made, is a most necessary prelude to 
a solution. 
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A Strange Personality 


Ouida: A Memoir. By ELIZABETH LEE. 
(T. Fisher Unwin. os. 6d. net.) 


Illustrated. 


AN entry in Ouida’s childish diary when she was 
eleven years old runs thus: ‘‘I must study, or I shall 
know nothing when I am a woman.” The girl was 
quick and clever, and easily assimilated knowledge. 
When she wished to understand, to retain an impres- 
sion, one explanation, one glance was sufficient; she 
combined the bright intelligence and quick wit of her 
French father with the greater retention of her English 
mother. 

There is comparatively little related of either parent 
in Miss Lee’s memoir of Ouida. Louis Ramé was an 
erratic person ; when living with his wife and daughter 
he taught French in the schools at Bury St. Edmunds, 
but the greater part of his time was taken up in myste- 
rious journeys to France, from one of which he never 
returned. Mme. Ramé lived with her daughter and ac- 
companied her on most of the journeys the novelist 
undertook ; but the older lady’s occupations appear to 
have consisted chiefly in endeavouring to cope with in- 
creasing household expenses and in acting as a foil to 
her brilliant daughter. 

Florence may be said to have been Ouida’s real home; 
for it was here that many of her happiest and most suc- 
cessful years were passed. She had the entrée to the 
best houses in the city and at one time her receptions 
were the talk of social Florence. Miss Lee thinks it 
strange that a person of Ouida’s literary tastes should 
have preferred to court the society of people high in the 
social sphere rather than the intercourse of her tellow 
craftsmen. Considering Ouida’s insatiable ambition, 
her jealousy and suspicion of other authors—many of 
whom she openly accused of plagiarising her own works 
--this choice is not to be wondered at. Distinctive, 
talented, and a favourite as she was, she was not suffi- 
ciently great to brook any possible rivalry with other 
writers, to suffer any /zttérvateur to claim the attention 
she intended to be riveted on herself. Some idea of the 
novelist’s personality may be gathered from the de- 
scription of her appearance : 


She dressed extravagantly, and in that way at- 
tracted attention, for to many she appeared plain and 
without charm, a fact she never seems to have real- 
ised. . . . She was of medium height, and had beau- 
tifully shaped, very small hands and feet. . She 
always wore her sleeves and skirts short in order to 
display the one beauty she possessed. She wore her 
hair. . . . hanging down till she was long past middle 
age. ... She liked to receive guests dressed in 
white satin, seated in a red satin arm-chair, her feet 
stretched out to show their beautiful proportions. She 
usually made her mother dress in black by way of 
contrast. 


So that Mlle. Ramé cannot be said to pass Lord Macau- 
lay’s test for greatness ; no simplicity of character was 
here, no unaffected demeanour. Everything was in 
order for the reception, all things made ostentatiously 
and monotonously ready for the feast. 








Her love for animals need not here be dwelt upon; 
the subject was referred to in last week’s issue of THE 
ACADEMY. To her credit it must be stated that every- 
body and everything suffering in any way claimed 
Ouida’s attention, and she wrote passionately and 
pleadingly against injustice and oppression. Children, 
too, cared for her, and she was eager to write to them, 
particularly if they showed any love or sympathy to- 
wards her dumb friends. 

Ouida’s reputation has rested largely upon her works 
oi fiction, but it must not be forgotten that she was 
eminently successful as a critic. She had read much, 
had gained a considerable amount of experience, and 
was often discriminating in her judgment with regard 
to literary matters. In a letter to Mrs. Huntingdon in 
1896, she sums up Oscar Wilde thus: 


I do not think he is a clever man; he was a suc- 
cessful poseur and plagiarist ; he was essentially the 
cabotin, 


Her political views were independent, and generally 
bitterly opposed to anyone who thought a war necessary 
or could not immediately remedy a grievance or remove 
an obstruction. In view of the present political situa- 
tion, it is amusing to note that in 1887 Ouida wrote :— 


The Cabinet is a troop of unruly horses with no 
master mind amongst them. There is not one man 
who is a statesman or anything like it. 


The great poverty from which Ouida is popularly 
supposed to have suffered towards the end of her life, 
Miss Lee says is exaggerated. Always extravagant 
and generally in debt, Ouida yet found numerous 
friends who undertook financial responsibilities for her. _ 
Once when she was stranded in London, Lady Dorothy 
Nevill paid the hotel bill and her fare back to Florence. 
Her German publishers and friends, Baron Tauchnitz 
and his son, from time to time advanced considerable 
sums of money; while in Italy the Tassinaris were 
equally good to her. This would not have been the 
case if the benefactors had not liked or seen some good 
in their worried client ; or could a woman entirely super- 
ficial have retained so many friends or entertained again 
and again the same willing guests at her house. The 
truth probably is that again she combined the two 
characteristics of her parents; she had her father’s 
gracious and fascinating manner when it pleased her 
to display it, and the English aloofness when she was 
not particularly pleased or satisfied with her companion. 

As a biographer Miss Lee is cautiously impartial. 
We are given many of the letters Ouida sent and re- 
ceived, and several quotations from the books and 
reviews written by her; but, apart from these and the 
carefully and well prepared information Miss Lee gives 
the reader, there is no enthusiasm and very little real 
hint of the inner feelings of the woman who played an 
important part in her time, and whose works still influ- 
ence other writers. In her great desire to show no bias, 
Miss Lee has tended to make her book a little too cold 
and unimaginative, although the information is ex- 
tremely valuable and well ordered. 
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Dartmoor and Some Devon Stories 


The Heart of the Moor. 
bert Jenkins. 6s.) 

Down in Devon. Told by UNCLE TOM COBLEIGH. 
(Heath, Cranton and Ouseley. 3s. 6d. net.) 


By BEATRICE CHASE. (Her- 


“TAKE the advice of a thoroughly experienced sinner 
and write a Dartmoor book. No woman has yet done 
this, and, until one’does, some aspects of the moor 
cannot be shown,’’ wrote “Jemmy,’’ a_ successful 
novelist, to Miss Beatrice Chase. It was on the 
strength of this excellent advice that Miss 
Chase decided to burn the manuscript of 
“Lady Agatha’s Fate,’’ with its “turret chambers ”’ 
and “fair ladies.’”” Once again we must quote 
from Jemmy’s letter. He writes: “You love 
the moor, the people, and all beauty, material and 
spiritual, with every nerve and heart-beat. Your 
letters are alive with love and beauty. They make one 
glow with the worship of the hills. And they make 
one faint with hill-sickness. Devon is the loveliest 
county in England, and Dartmoor is the heart of 
Devon. Give it us in a book.’ So Miss Chase not 
only burnt “Lady Agatha’s Fate,’’ but wrote a book 
about Dartmoor and Dartmoor people, such as Granny 
Caunter and Farmer Coombe, Thirza and Avis, that is 
in some respects the best volume that has ever been 
written on the subject. 


No one who knows the Moor well, from Ashburton 
to Bellever, and from Bellever to Cranmere Pool, can 
afford to leave these pages unread, for they seem to 
breathe forth the peat-scented wind, the blaze of gorse, 
the song of the Dart, and the rolling stretches of 
purple heather. But that is not all, for Miss Chase 
has done something more than write a charming Nature 
book imbued with a sense of tragedy and comedy. 
She has stood on Dream Tor and looked into the very 
heart of the Moor, and something of the mystic joy 
of that vision has left an almost magical impression, 
rare and subtle, upon her work. Only those who love 
the Moor, with a love that is akin to worship, will 
realise how true and far-seeing that vision is. It is 
Dartmoor seen through the eyes of a woman who is 
essentially feminine, sometimes over-emotional and too 
self-conscious, perhaps, but a woman whose joy of 
life is so real, whose spiritual insight is so deep, that 
she has written a book as sweet and haunting as “A 
Bachelor in Arcady.’’ Perhaps some day “ Jemmy ”’ 





will write again to Miss Chase and beg her to give us | 


another book about Dartmoor. If he does, we 
earnestly hope that she will comply with his request. 
In the meantime we shall keep “The Heart of the Moor’’ 
within easy reach, and frequently return to its pages 
with a feeling of gratitude. 


It appears that Uncle Tom Cobleigh is not exclusively 
associated with that roaring old song, “ Widdicombe 
Fair,’ for in “Down in Devon’’ he has given us 
twelve short stories, reprinted from an Exeter news- 
Paper, that make excellent reading. With the ex- 
ception of a farcical yarn, entitled “The Reverend 











Tarvey’s Testimonial,’’ which is sadly over-done, the 
author’s humour is of a quiet and subtle kind, and, 
because it happens to be of this quality, the book 
should make a strong appeal to the reader who is not 
exacting in regard to style, so long as the stories make 
him laugh. The characterisation is fairly good, and 
it has not been attained by merely dragging in various 
dialect words. We like Jabez, the Parson’s man, who 
always came in with loud “Amens’”’ at church, at the 
wrong time owing to deafness, till his wife had the 
excellent idea of raising her umbrella as a signal. The 
best stories in the book are “Mrs. Crump’s Craze,”’ 
“ Choosing a Wife,’’ “ The Miss Creaker Pottses,’’ and 
“The King of Muddlecombe.’’ We shall look out for 
Uncle Tom Cobleigh again—“ess, fay!’’ To leave 
Paddington for the West with some of his characters 
for travelling-companions would make the journey 
doubly pleasant. But when we look out of the 
carriage-window and see “incomparable Dawlish, with 
her red cliffs standing knee-deep in sapphire sea,’’ it 
is Miss Chase, and not Uncle Tom Cobleigh, who can 
understand our feeling when we reach the little king- 
dom where the earth is red and where the tors are lusty 
gods brooding over the Moor. 





In Club Land 


Club Makers and Club Members. By T. H. S. Escort. 
Illustrated. (T. Fisher Unwin. 12s. 6d. net.) 


MAN is a gregarious animal, though not indiscrimi- 
nately so. His clubs prove that in his capacity as a club- 
man he seldom fails to illustrate the adage, ‘‘birds of a 
feather flock together.’’ However much he may object 
to “shop’”’ in a general way, he usually joins a club 
because there he will find a collection of individuals 
supposed to have a creed or interests in common 
with his own. Club life appeals to the perfectly 
natural instinct, and satisfies the perfectly natural de- 
sires, of the wholly nalural man. There are, of course, 
clubs and clubs. In the best sense of the term, an 
institution like the National Liberal is not a club at 
all: it is a meeting-house of men, calling themselves 
Radicals it is true, who prefer to take their meals, 
their wines, their cigars, their coffee and liqueurs, just 
as though they were mere Tories, with never a thought 
of the needs and the wrongs of the poor. Not that 
the National Liberal is peculiar in this lack of what 
we regard as the true spirit of club life. It is in that 
respect very much the same as the Constitutional, the 
Junior Constitutional, or any other of the mammoth 
associations which have sprung into existence in the 
last thirty or forty years. The real clubs of London 
are such as the Army and Navy—otherwise “the Rag ”’ 
—the Arts, the Savage, and a few others, where mem- 
bers are hail fellow well met, and where two will not 
sit at the same table, even though unknown to each 
other, without exchanging a word. A man’s club 


should not be a private restaurant; it ought to be to 
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him a temporary home, where in boon companionship 
he can throw off the worries of his vocation. In 
no place in the world are men seen more as their natural 
selves than in the clubroom: there, if anywhere, they 


may be just schoolboys again, serious and frivolous by 
turns. 


It therefore follows that anyone who is in a position 
to tell the story of the rise, the growth, and the 
personalia of clubs is able to throw a good deal of 
valuable light on social history. Mr. Escott has 
certain excellent qualifications for the task. He has 
always been a student of men and manners; he was 
for years Mr. Edmund Yates’s chief contributor on 
the World, he has probably seen the inside of more 
clubs than most so-called clubmen, and he has the 
faculty of memorising any anecdote or good story he 
may have heard from the lips of, or about, those who 
influence affairs. In a word, the vie intime of clubland 
is an open book to him, and he draws unsparingly on 
both his own and his friends’ fund of recollections for 
the purpose of his very entertaining chapters. It is 
not always easy to check his facts: only the encyclo- 
pedic knowledge of which the volume seems to be the 
sum would enable the reviewer to say what is ben 
trovato and what is not. A book which describes “ the 
colonial administrator who wears the title inherited 
from our greatest poet laureate, the second Baron 
Tennyson,”’ as “the first Governor of the Australian 
Commonwealth ’’ is not, perhaps, to be taken as an 
infallible guide in matters less easy of verification. 
Nor is the book crystal-clear in all its references: for 
instance, “ The ’’ Club is talked of throughout with no 
hint, so far as we can recall, that “ The’’ Club is the 
lineal descendant of the Literary Club founded by 
Dr. Johnson and Sir Joshua Reynolds: when St. 
Stephen’s Club is referred to, we are never sure whether 
Parliament or the Club is meant; and we wonder what 
Mr. Douglas Almond will feel when he sees his admir- 
able menu card of an Irving Saturday night at the 
Savage Club attributed to Mr. W. H. Pike—a slip the 
more absurd because the artist’s name is on the picture. 
These are, no doubt, small things, but they, at least, 
serve to show that there has not been too nice a regard 
for literal accuracy. 


Whatever criticism on either the style in which the 
book is written or its occasional want of lucidity may 
_invite, Mr. Escott is, nevertheless, to be congratulated 
on the series of pictures he has given us of the stages 
from “pub.’’ and coffee-house to clubs of the most 
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exclusive type through which the institution has passed. | 


“The evolution of the club may be summed up in a 
sentence as the progress from a house of call to a centre 
_ of interest, a school of character, and a social training 


ground. As this line of advance is followed, the repre- | 


sentative club of the period will be found a monument, 
a reflection, and an epitome of the virtues, the vices, 
the social forces or foibles, and tendencies which mark 
‘the time.’” Who that knows the Cocoa Tree to-day will 
not be much edified to learn how in its early days men 
retired within its precincts to arrange duels. 


On one | 
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occasion a captain and a pugilistic editor settled a 
dispute with their fists. “In one of the clubrooms 
they went at it hammer and tongs till, less than a 
quarter of an hour later, in the best prize-ring fashion, 
the editor had bruised the captain into a jelly.’”’ Pen 
and sword at fisticuffs did not disprove the time-worn 
dictum that the one is mightier than the other ! 


In the early eighteenth century, coteries, in the 
kabit of foregathering in coffee-house corners, began 
to realise the need of more privacy than the public 
room afforded, and club-founding became a trade, or, 
to put it more accurately, an adjunct to the business 
of running a tavern: it was, in any case, an extremely 
valuable advertisement. How real club life began 
with White’s, “whose occupants, conversation, and 
pursuits have ever made it the microcosm and mirror 
of the contemporary world outside its walls,’’ we must 
leave Mr. Escott to tell. Among the most remarkable 
of clubs is Grillion’s, started with the special object of 
providing a meeting-place where rival politicians might 
forget their rivalries. It has often been a resort where 
men like Gladstone and Stratford de Redcliffe could 
take a solitary repast! Of the activities of the purely 
political clubs, the Reform and the Carlton and the 
rest, Mr. Escott has much to say, and we rather wonder 
that he does not tell the story of the Reform’s narrow 
escape in 1876 from being arraigned before Parliament 
for breach of privilege: Disraeli was in office, and the 
Club was spared the advertisement, which we are sure 
it did not solicit, by the intervention of Disraeli him- 
self. Mr. Escott has many good stories, but 
he does not give his readers the benefit of one told by 
Mountstuart Grant-Duff in his Diary. The Atheneum 
was on a visit to the United Service: an old general 
lost his umbrella, and exclaimed in his annoyance, “Oh, 
yes, I knew how it would be when we admitted those 
damned Bishops !’’ 





Vanished Paths 


The Old Transport Road. By STANLEY PORTAL Hyatt. 
Illustrated. (Andrew Melrose. 7s. 6d. net.) 


“FROM the very first day I set foot on it, the road 
appealed to me as nothing had ever done before,” says 
the author in his first chapter, and, before one has read 
very far into the book, one realises the call of the old 
veld road that the railway has made only a memory. 
For to-day the road of the old-time transport riders 
is no more; it has given place to shining miles of metal 
track, and in place of trek oxen moving leisurely but 
surely across the open, a little procession of corridot- 
cars runs daily up-country according to time-table. 
Romance has gone from the land, and the spans of 
oxen serve more practical uses—in the narrow sense of 
the adjective, for the practicality of the road is attested 
in that it made the railway a possibility. 

In the days of which the writer tells there were few 
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of the conditions of these days along the stretch of 
country through which the great transport roads led. 
Where the settler now has his home was a native kraal, 
from which the transport rider obtained fresh cattle for 
his span, voorloopers, and other necessaries as they 
were counted in those days. On the long treks that 
transport work involved men got out of touch with 
civilisation for weeks and even months together, for, 
especially in what is now Rhodesia, towns of these days 
had no existence or were but names and tin shanties in 
a wilderness—the capitalist had not arrived to the ex- 
tent that he has now. There was, consequently, far 
more of romance, and in the stories of the road that 
romance is centred. In this book one may find it. 


For here is no dry record of journeys accomplished 
between point and point, but the road lies open before us, 
yielding up its dustclouds, its fiies and tinned foods, 
its bad cooking—all its drawbacks, and with them a 
fascination that few parts of the world have ever 
equalled. Here we meet and know Biffel and Appel, 
the master-bulis of the ox span, doing their work along- 
side the diisselboom, or conducting the bullfights of 
the veld with dignity befitting their station as masters 
of the herd, when the day’s work is done and the oxen 
are kraaled. One who knows nothing of the sub-con- 
tinent may realise its power over men, its lasting call 
to them, from these pages, while for those to whom 
South Africa is a memory rather than a name the book 
is poignant with scenes that live and move: one goes 
back to the ‘“Wu-uk, Ahnow !”’ of the black boys on the 
road, the sound of creaking wheels and jarring brakes, 
and the smoke of the camp fires rising into light clearer 
than any that shines at an English sunset. The spell 
of the high veld is on us again as we read, for the 
author has put into words the call of Africa at its best. 


Not that he ignores the practical and the worse sides. 
For one thing—and in this we are in full agreement 
with him—he pays full tribute to the folly which carried 
out a war at such tremendous cost, only to ‘‘do what we 
have done in South Africa, meekly hand back the spoils 
of victory to the vanquished.’”’ He realises the char- 
acter of the Afrikander as well as any writer of to-day 
~-he is conversant with his subject to the last degree, in 
every one of its many aspects; and because he is just 
in his judgment there are some pages of the book which 
will make sorry reading for any Englishman to whom 
patriotism in the true sense of the word is of greater 
moment than the quibbles of Insurance Acts and other 
measures of a Government actuated by a merely muni- 
cipal spirit. The romance of the land is here, but here 
is also the monumental folly of its rulers. In a matter 
of three hundred pages—for the publisher has given us 
short measure for our money—is condensed a record 
of the good days of the road, and by way of comment 
we are shown the country that the road traverses, as 
well as its sport and story. There are, by the way, a 
number of illustrations in the book, adequately realis- 
ing the spirit of the text, and, as a whole, it is a 
Volume of more than common interest. 
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Some Reflections on the Twentieth 
Century Renascence 
II.—(CONCLUSION). 


I‘ is a confused message that the East is sending to 

us. It bears the stamp of no particular creed, but 
bids us above all seek happiness not from the objective 
world around us, but in our own hearts. The building 
within us of a temple of refuge where we may sing our 
songs to the great maker of all music. In the words of 
Hwai Nan Tzu, the Taoist philosopher: ‘‘Men are vexed 
and miserable because they do not use their hearts in 
the enjoyment of outward things, but turn to outward 
things as a means of delighting their hearts.’’ It bids 
us also to seek for harmony with nature, and to strive 
aiter a knowledge of our own hearts so that we may 
attune them to the melody of the universe, and in every 
forest flower and in the men around us feel the divine 
spirit that permeates all creation. 


Ever since emerging from the darkness of the Middle 
Ages, we of the West have been pioneers, busy explor- 
ing the unknown vastnesses of the globe, bringing fer 
tility to the desert, building towns in the waste places of 
the earth, and destroying space by means of mechanical 
transport, so that each man has been a master anda 
law unto himself, developing that fierce spirit of indi- 
vidualism which is the dominant trait of the pioneer’s 
character. We had no time to think, until science, by 
increasing the facility with which we conquer nature, 
gave us leisure. Now, looking inward, we are appalled 
by the barrenness of our minds, that have become like 
photographic films, sensitive to external impressions, 
but without illumination from within. Individualism, 
which is a virtue in the pioneer, is apt to become a self- 
consuming, devastating egotism in the man of leisure, 
for it denotes a turning of the mind from all other 
minds and from the harmony of the universe, to wallow 
in a prison of introspection and petty worries. 


In his agony the egotist has heard a still small voice 
calling to him in words of comfort from India, and the 
voice, which was that of Tagore, said: ‘‘A fool to try 
to carry thyself on thy own shoulders! O beggar to 
come to beg at thy own door! Leave all thy burdens 
on his hands who can bear all, and never look behind 
or regret.’” And again: 


‘Prisoner, tell me who was it that bound you?’’ 

‘It was my master,”’ said the prisoner. ‘“‘I thought 
I could outdo everybody in the world in wealth and 
power, and I amassed in my own treasure-house the 
money due to my King. When sleep overcame me I 
lay upon the bed that was for my Lord, and on waking 
up I found I was a prisoner in my own treasure- 
house.”’ 

‘Prisoner, tell me, Who was it that forged this un- 
breakable chain?” 

“It was I,” said the prisoner, ‘‘who forged this 
chain very carefully. I thought my invincible power 
would hold the world captive, leaving me in a freedom 
undisturbed. Thus night and day I worked at the 
chain with huge fires and cruel hard strokes. When at 


last the work was done, and the links were complete 
and unbreakable, I found that it held me in its grip.”’ 


It is all shadowed forth in our own Scriptures. ‘‘The 
Kingdom of God is within you,’’ and a thousand other 
passages, point the way of man’s real happiness and 
development, but we of the North have always accepted 
Christianity as part of a political system, troubling but 
little about its spiritual message, but clothing ourselves 
in the priest-forged armour of dogma to fight about 
trivialities of ritual. Prophets have arisen who have 
tried to point its real message; Tolstoi was the last of 
them, and to him we lent an unwilling ear. He was 
too close to us: our novelty-loving minds craved for 
some more exotic fruit. Now that by the medium of 
translations the vast treasure-house of Eastern meta- 
physics is slowly opening its doors to us, we are begin- 
ning to listen, not realising that all the time the key of 
happiness has been rusting at our girdle. 

We are told in the Scriptures ‘‘that all things 
are possible to him that believeth.”’ Yet we 
have neglected the science of mind, and made of our 
intellect the slave of the body instead of making the 
body an obedient servant of the mind. In the East, it 
is true, the desire for the control of mind, and for the 
attainment of harmony with the master-spirit of all, has 
led too often to quietism and a life of self-contempla- 
tion divorced from the workaday world. This is 
climatic. |The Upanishads, for example, preached 
originally a doctrine of action: ‘‘Only in the midst of 
activity,’’ it is written, ‘‘wilt thou wish to live to a hun- 
dred years.’’ The message, also, of Tagore is inspired 
with a love of life and action. Our northern climes, with 
their restless cloudy skies and biting winds, preclude the 
possibility of quietism or inertia, demanding rather that 
we should infuse new life into the drooping blossoms 
gathered in the garden of Oriental metaphysics. 

We are as children playing upon the threshold of the 
unexplored world of mind. Already we have learned 
that by faith a man may send from his brain messages 
to all the thousand nerve-centres the sum of which con- 
stitutes his intelligence, dominating thereby every part 
of his physical being, and triumphing over fatigue 
and disease. We are beginning to free ourselves from 
the tyranny of the doctors, who have fostered in our 
minds the belief that all disease is physical in origin, 
reacting from our bodies upon our brain, and to say 


with Aristotle that ‘‘Every man is either a fool or his | 


own physician at the age of thirty.’’ We are realising, 
also, that frugality and mental science can do more 
for us than all the waters of Baden-Baden and 
Contrexéville. 

What if we are at the beginning of an age when 
man, pausing awhile in his struggle for the domination 
of nature by science and physical force, shall seek 
for the domination of matter by mind, winning his 
way to freedom, by means of the God that sits en- 
throned in his own heart? This thought gives us a 


motive for belief in the collective purpose of humanity. | 
The building up of our Western civilisation of science | 
and action was to wake the sleeping philosophies of 
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the East, and start a new cycle in the history of man, 
It gives a purpose, too, to the ugly monster of our 
social system, in which tens of millions are condemned 
to lives of drudgery and privation; for it is only by 
suffering that we are impelled to progress, and if from 
the misery of tens of millions there arises one who can 
point the way a little closer to the stars, their lives 
will not have been in vain. 

There will spring up among us a sense of perspec- 
tive and a spaciousness of view that will teach us to 
think in centuries where we now think in weeks. We 
shall learn to despise the morbid materialism of an 
age that ministers to the senses alone and leaves the 
mind to be tortured by a bloated and festering body, 
and learn by contemplation and abstinence that truth 
is beauty, and beauty the simplicity which is born of 
sincerity. Then shall we reject the elaborate self- 
consciousness which now passes as art, and admire the 
simplicity of those into whose heart the master-spirit 
has entered like the spring that creeps unseen into the 
garden. 

SEABURY ASHMEAD-BARTLETT. 








On Saturday afternoon, April 11, the Matinee Holli- 
day Theatre Season will open at the Little Theatre 
with “ Brer Rabbit and Mr. Fox,’’ a musical frolic by 
Mrs. Percy Dearmer, founded on the immortal stories 
told by old Uncle Remus to the Little Boy. The 
music is by Martin Shaw. Cecil Sharp is rehearsing 
the children in plantation dances, and Pamela Colman- 
Smith designs the dresses. The scenery is by Paul 
Shelving. Children under twelve years of age will be 
admitted half-price, except to 2s. 6d. seats. Schools 
and large parties should apply for special terms to the 
box-office. 





Mr. Franz de Jessen, the author of “Katya,”’ a 
romance of modern Russia, was invited to give a 
lecture on Albania at the Anglo-Hellenic League, 22, 
Albemarle Street, on March 30; and he has addressed 
the Danish Club, 68, Russell Square, on the same 
theme. He also lectured in Liverpool on March 31, 
when the chair was taken by Sir Edward Ranell. 


LYING 


By Canon Hannay 


(George A. Birmingham) 








SEE NEXT SUNDAY'S ISSUE OF 
THE 
Of all Newsagents. Price One Penny 
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Shorter Reviews 


Some Plain Words to the English People. By ARTHUR 
BENNETT. (Sunrise Publishing Company, War- 
rington. 2s. 6d. net.) 


‘7HEN the author of this little book de- 
W clares himself, in its opening chapter, 
much concerned about the future of his coun- 
try, he expresses a sentiment which must be 
shared to-day by every thinking Englishman who is not 
a stone-blind optimist. Politically, socially, and econo- 
mically, there is quite enough in the present outlook to 
justify a feeling of patriotic anxiety with regard to the 
future that lies in store for our nation and our Em- 
pire. With growing unrest and ever-deepening discon- 
tent on the one hand, selfish indifference to the claims 
of public duty on the other, and political charlatanry 
cynically sacrificing the welfare of the body politic to 
the interests of party, one need be no Jeremiah to be 
troubled with disquieting visions in contemplating the 
possibilities of the climax to which these evils are only 
too surely tending. 

Unfortunately, it is easier to diagnose the ugly symp- 
toms than to suggest means of ensuring the application 
of the necessary remedies. This little work by Mr. Ben- 
nett, written from an entirely detached standpoint, is 
full of wholesome doctrine and timely common sense. 
On such questions as the mischievous tyranny of party, 
the needed reformation of Parliament, the problems of 
labour, and the vital duty of national defence, these 
thoughtful papers say with quiet force just what needs 
to be said at the present critical time. But how the 
abolition of the party system and his other suggested 
reforms are to be practically realised in any near future 
Mr. Bennett is, of course, unable to tell us. While 
observant onlookers like himself are preaching in the 
wilderness, the old abuses remain, to all appearance, as 
firmly rooted as ever. Yet we would be the last to dis- 
courage a writer so patriotic and sincere from doing 
what in him lies to dispel the disastrous apathy with 
which vast masses of our people to-day regard all ques- 
tions of national and imperial moment. Such influence 
as his book exerts must needs be for good; and it de- 
serves the widest possible circulation. 


r 





The Vear-book of the Universities of the Empire, 1914. 
Edited by W. H. Dawson, I.C.S., and published 
for the Universities Bureau of the British Empire. 
(Herbert Jenkins. 7s. 6d.) 


AT the final meeting of the Congress which met in 
London in July, 1912, and which was attended by dele- 
gates from all the fifty-three Universities under British 
tule, it was resolved that a Bureau should be estab- 
lished for the purpose of ‘“‘disseminating information 
upon all matters of common interest.”” One of the 
duties assigned to this Bureau was the preparation of 
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a Year-book, and the book now published is the hand- 
some result of its labours. Its six hundred pages, em- 
bracing the University centres and colleges from Lon- 
don to Saskatoon, from Oxford to Hong Kong, from 
Dublin to Madras, contain an enormous amount of de- 
tail which can only have been gathered by assiduous 
efforts on the part of those responsible; and by far the 
greater part of the statements have been verified. All 
recent important events in each University during the 
academic year which has recently closed are chronicled, 
tegether with any changes in the staffs; particulars are 
given which will be of especial use to students who are 
on the look-out for opportunities of research; and full 
lists appear of all the professors, lecturers and assis- 
tants engaged on every subject. No book, we imagine, 
could cover the same ground so capably, and in sub- 
sequent issues it is proposed to extend the appendices 
in which information is given relating to the careers 
open to university men and the regulations which govern 
admission to the Army, the Church, and other profes- 
sions both at home and in the Colonies. Even at 
present, however, this fine work of reference is surpris- 
ingly complete, and the price can only be termed ex- 
ceedingly moderate in view of the value of its contents. 





A Dickens Pilgrimage. (John Murray. Is.) 


LoveERS of the famous novelist will no doubt welcome 
this little handbook to Dickens-land, which is the 
latest addition to “The Times Series.’’ It does not 
profess to cover the whole ground, but Rochester, 
Bath, Dover, Canterbury and Broadstairs, Ipswich 
and Bury, and the Inns of Court are all interestingly 
dealt with. At the end of the volume are some letters 
contributed to The Times, whilst the articles which 
form this booklet were appearing in that paper; they 
throw still further light on some of the characters and 
places immortalised by Dickens. The author supplies 
a fund of information in a pleasing gossipy style. 





Johnson’s Life of Dryden. Edited by A. J. F. 
Coutins, M.A. (University Tutorial Press. 2s.) 


WITHOUT the aid of some such volume as this, the 
student is often at a loss when engaged in reading the 
work of the older critics whose allusions, if not ex- 
tremely abstruse, dealt with matters which, topical at 
the time, are now over-powered. Dr. Johnson’s use of 
words is occasionally slightly bewildering to the reader 
of the present day—another reason why the capable ex- 
positor and editor may be of great assistance to the 
beginner. In this handy booklet the possible difficulties 
are overcome by more than twenty pages of notes at the 
end, and the arrangement of the pages into numbered 
paragraphs, though not pleasant for the reader, makes 
the use of the notes easier. A brief explanatory and 
biographical introduction completes this excellent little 
student’s edition. 
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Fiction 
The Ulsterman: A Story of To-day. By F. FRANK- 
FORT Moore. (Hutchinson and Co. 6s.) 


R. FRANKFORT MOORE has taken an acute 

political crisis for the background of thisnovel. If 
it cannot be said that he is at his best as a story-teller, 
he is certainly not far from his best in his characterisa- 
tion and his manipulation of the atmosphere, without 
which no fiction can hope to carry the impress of veri- 
similitude. Mr. Moore we feel has in these pages 
thrown real light on the conditions which have been 
generated in Ulster by a British Government’s subser- 
vience to the Nationalist party. Something greater than 
Ulster has been put into a state of tension by the Home 
Rule Bill. Cupid himself has good cause to complain 
that such a measure was ever made the price of a politi- 
cal bargain. ‘‘Sweet love were slain’’ between Pro- 
testant man and Roman Catholic maiden. James Alex- 
ander puts the trouble in a nutshell when he explains 
how the difficulty arising from his marriage with Sarah 
O’Neill was occasioned: ‘‘I felt mean. But you know 
how it was. It would not have mattered in my father’s 
eyes if I had been an Atheist, or if I had committed a 
murder—nothing compared with marrying a Catholic. 
That is what we have come to in Ulster. I thought we 
were learning sense and toleration: and so we were 
until this Home Rule nonsense aroused all the old ill- 
feeling and made us what—what—what my father is 
this day.’’ The Ulsterman is compounded of stern 
stuff—how stern the story Mr. Moore has to tell admir- 
ably illustrates. The softer social virtues are not his. “To 
achieve anything by the exercise of such arts as tact, 
sympathy, politeness, or personal charm, he regards as 
trickery and chicanery: and one who habitually sets 
himself out to be agreeable is referred to as a charla- 
tan.’’ If his Majesty’s Government has any shred of 
policy left to explain away by the time these lines 
appear in print, we recommend Mr. Asquith and his 
colleagues to run their eyes rapidly through this novel. 
It will afford them an excellent and quite bloodless 
means of understanding the kind of thing Ulster 
“bluff” is. Mr. Moore might usefully have given us 
this story earlier. 





Shepherdless Sheep. By ESSEX SMITH. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 6s.) 
IN this novel Miss Essex Smith breaks new ground. 
The lonely souls who haunt the streets of London or 
crowd its lecture-halls in search of some new gospel 
have hitherto been as much neglected by the novelist as 
they appear to be by their own spiritual pastors and 
masters. Yet their name is legion. ‘‘Shepherdless 
Sheep”’ Miss Smith calls them. You may find them any 
afternoon at the Marble Arch. It was there—and then 


-—that Mark Cassidy found them, and so arrived at the 





turning-point in his career. A consumptive evangelist 
was addressing a jeering crowd. He broke down. Cas- 
sidy took his place, and discovered that he was an 
orator. Among his audience was Mr. Parkington 
Porter, who was both an organiser and a rogue. Park- 
ington Porter ‘‘ran’’ the ‘‘League of Lonely Souls,” 
which languished just then for lack of oratory. He en- 
deavoured to book Cassidy for the League. Reluct- 
antly, and almost in spite of himself, Cassidy was 
caught up into the web which had been spun for him by 
the master spider. He becomes the presiding genius of 
the League of Lonely Souls. Fashionable women flock 
to hear him. Mayfair is at his feet. But, in spite of 
his success, he knows himself to be a hypocrite, for he 
has no real belief in the gospel which he so elegantly 
proclaims. Ultimately he is saved by his love for a 
woman. To the League he explains how cruelly he has 
deceived them. No shepherd, he; but a wolf in sheep’s 
clothing. Nevertheless, the League had become a neces- 
sity to these unfortunate people. Cassidy realises that 
it has to go on, and that it cannot go on without him. 
So it is re-formed on an entirely new basis, and Cassidy 
—presumabl y—marries the girl with whom he has fallen 
in love. The whole book is a biting commentary on the 
weakness and credulity of human nature, but there are 
flashes here and there of genuine sympathy. Li Forbes, 
in particular, is a character who walks straight into our 
hearts, and in Ann Graham we have a moving study of 
the lonely, tempted spinster—by no means an uncom- 
mon type in the great, wicked wilderness of London. 











Shorter Notices 
ITTILY and vivaciously told, ‘‘ Frivole” 
(Stanley Paul and Co., 6s.) is a_ refu- 


tation of the statement that it is impossible to 
find a good comedy among the novels of the 
present day; for here is a book light and amus- 
ing, yet written with feeling and a sense of the realities 
of life. The author, Miss Kate Horn, a woman of in- 
sight, has made herself, as the teller of the story, the 
most attractive figure of the book, but that is due to 
her personal qualities rather than to any intention in the 
matter. Frivole, daughter of wealthy and _ highly 
placed parents, falls in love with a Socialist who de- 


- sires her money, and the story is made up of attempts 


by the parents, and incidentally by the only servant 
they take with them when they bury themselves and 
Frivole in the country, to wean the girl from her attach- 
ment. Various things contribute to the success of the 
plan, for we are glad to say that it is successful, though 
it would not be fair to say more. Very gracefully and 
tenderly is the little love story of the book told, for on 
the serious side the author is capable of delicate, en- 
grossing work. In the matter of humour she is no less 
successful. Jane, the younger daughter, is one whose 
acquaintance all should make, for her escapades yield a 
laugh for almost every line; she is a creation, and one 
whom it would be a pity to miss. 
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The life of a.six-shilling novel is but a short one, 
yet there may yet be a number of library subscribers who 
will remember the escapades and adventures of Mr. 
Blee, who helped to make the reading public joyous last 
year. Mr. Peter Blundell, the creator of Harold Blee, 
in “Oh! Mr. Bidgood’’ (John Lane, 6s), has attempted 
to fill a larger canvas, and has also abandoned the 
Eurasian to take up the sea-going Englishman: we have 
in this book the work, to a certain extent, of a deep-sea 
W. W. Jacobs, for in some of its passages the story is 
as irresistibly funny as anything that Jacobs has done. 
There are plots, there is a comic-opera mutiny on board 
ship, and there is a cargo of gunpowder and arms des- 
tined for the Russian fleet in Eastern waters. Surrep- 
titiously, the captain of the vessel conveying these 
articles to their destination introduces two ladies as 
passengers, and later on two gentlemen are introduced 
as South American spies, attempting to capture the ship 
and its cargo in order to assist a Philippine revolution— 
and then the owner of the craft steps aboard. Here 
is all the material for a delightful ‘‘mix-up’”’ or a 
tragedy; the author very kindly gives us the former, 
with Mr. Bidgood, chief engineer, as comic ‘‘lead.’’ 
If there is not a laugh on every page, there is enough 
of merriment of a good, healthy sort to make an engross- 
ing story, and we recommend it to all in search of a 
really entertaining novel. 

Pathos is the keynote to the history of ‘“‘Belle Nairn,”’ 
by Roy Meldrum (Andrew Melrose, 6s). In pursuit 
of her muse, Terpsichore, her artistic temperament led 
her into devious ways, and made her pervert her divine 
gift. The struggles of a tortured soul to evade tempta- 
tion, its pathetic weakness, and efforts to act rightly, 
filled with pity all her friends—and they were many, 
for the wild Scotch lassie won the hearts of all who 
crossed her path. We see her cast adrift, and set among 
a family to whose members convention is a fetish; yet 
the spell cast over them by her is such that they vie 
with each other to do her service. We see her charm, 
we acknowledge her spell, but the way in which she 
and the various persons in the story are presented de- 
tracts from the interest of the work. The author would 
have given us far more pleasure if he had refrained from 
disconnected, jerky attempts at style, and trusted to 
simple English for his effects. 


Mr. J. Elroy Flecker, in one of his chapter headings, 
anticipates criticism of ‘‘The King of Alsander’’ (Max 
Goschen, 6s) on the score of improbability, but we have 
no grumble to make against him on this point. Rather 
would we point out that he has worn a rut deeper in a 
much-travelled track, for there were Ruritania, Kra- 
Vonia, and almost countless imitations of these two 
imaginary States before Alsander came to interest us. 
There is much in the book that is interesting, much that 
is new and fresh, while there is as well a note of deca- 
dence, of attempt at epigram—not always successful— 
and of pretentiousness. His discursive meanderings are 
rather boring; we wouid that he got on with the story 
and left philosophising to essayists, of which company, 
most decidedly, he is not. We can bear even a grocer 
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as King of Alsander; we accept the mad monarch and 
the throne going begging, but we resent the intrusion 
of Mr. Flecker among these personages—the author 
should let his story tell itself, and should not try to 
explain it in the way of this book. It isa pity, also, that 
the best of the work should be kept back so long; the 
epilogue to the story is of such fine quality that we wish 
the remainder of the book were like it. 


The skill of Mr. R. E. Salwey is best shown in “The 
Education of Oliver Hyde’”’ (Digby, Long and Co., 6s.) 
by the fact that he has made a very old and improbable 
story seem credible, for surely the story of a substituted 
heir to a baronetcy is as old as the hills. Oliver, in 
reality, 1s the son of a gamekeeper, and Barnaby, the 
real heir, has an uncanny gift for painting—there is 
an extremely weak point in the book in that Barnaby is 
credited with getting two pictures in the Academy with 
practically no training in his art, a thing that might pos- 
sibly happen in fact, but is far too improbable for fic- 
tion. The book is almost overburdened with incident, 
and suffers, to a certain extent, from the fact that the 
author has evidently changed his mind, in the course of 
constructing the story, over the significance of some of 
the characters. Allowing this as a drawback, there re- 
main a number of extremely well-drawn and interesting 
characters, many of whom command our sympathy, 
though the tutor, evidently intended for hero, strikes 
us as being rather priggish. Still, on the whole, it is 
a fresh and unusually interesting story, and we look 
forward to more work from the same author, trusting 
that experience will, in a measure, modify his enthu- 
siasms. For here, in spite of considerable skill in writ- 
ing, is too little of critical spirit and too much of eulogy 
for the created characters: a good fault, but still a 
fault. 


“The Gates of Doom,’ by Rafael Sabatini 
(Stanley Paul and Co., 6s.), is a stirring story 
of Jacobite plotters and Government spies shortly 
after the time when the South Sea Bubble had 
burst. Into the mouths of most of the characters 
is placed the highfalutin language which is supposed 
to appertain to that and other past periods. This, 
of course, is required to accentuate the local colour 
of which every writer of romance is so lavish. In all 
respects but one Mr. Sabatini’s story is similar to 
scores of others that have preceded it, from “Rob 
Roy” and “The Three Musketeers’? downwards. But 
there is this exception in the author’s favour—he 
brings the dead to life again, and thus evolves a plot 
which necessitates a pretty wit in the unravelling. 
Mr. Sabatini handles it skilfully, and creates a most 
dramatic situation when the supposed dead man sud- 
denly reappears, to the joy of friends and the con- 
sternation and discomfiture of foes. He had 
apparently been turned off at Tyburn, but Jack Ketch 
had not done his work as efficiently as usual; so that, 
thanks to body-snatchers and an anatomist, he cheated 
the sinister triple beam of its harvest for the Stygian 
ferry. “The Gates of Doom’’ will no doubt find many 
readers who will thoroughly enjoy the story. 
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Streams of the Welsh Border 


Labitur et labetur in omne volubilis z2vum. 


OT all who fish in rivers give much thought to 
the mountains in which they have their birth. 
Indeed, the artist who catches trout in the clear and 
sluggish chalk streams of Hampshire, at Winchester 
or Stockbridge, sees little to remind him of the higher 
beginnings from which Itchen and Test have come 
down to the water-meadows; but the swifter waters 
of the West Country bear throughout their course un- 
mistakable traces of their mountain or moorland origin. 
Those who seek their sport in the Welsh Border streams 
—the Wye, unrivalled for its salmon, but indifferent 
in the matter of trout; the Usk, with alternate years 
of plenty of one fish or the other, but never of both 
together ; the Monnow, with no salmon at any time, but 
some of the most lovable trout in England—can always 
rest their eyes on the friendly profile of mountains. 
The ardent angler is not usually an eager climber. 
He is content to worship mountains from the lower 
levels at which the gathering waters breed sizeable 
trouts. The peaks, with their rare, exalting atmo- 
sphere, the 


Liebliche Kithle und uellengemurmel . . . 


that uplifted Heine, gazing on sunrise from the | 


Brocken, are too remote. His desires stop short a little 
lower in the region of fishable pools. Yet mountains 
on a near horizon are inspiring neighbours, and many 


a good trout I have lost by looking up at a sunbeam | 
lighting the Welsh hills, thereby forgetting the business 


in hand and striking a fraction of a second too late. 


About the stately, spacious Wye, where it comes | 
winding down from Ross, past Symond’s Yat and | 
Monmouth, sweeping majestically on its way to meet | 


the Severn beyond Chepstow, there is something of 


historic significance, for here, as in the valley of the | 


Tweed, we see a noble river setting the boundary 
between Plantagenet England and its wild and turbu- 
lent neighbours. It cannot, perhaps, be claimed that 
the Wye has ever been a racial frontier in the same 


degree as the Rhine or Danube, yet the Welsh were | 


ever as apart and aloof as the Basques or the Bretons. 
Here and there, though over no great distances, the 
Wye is a glorious stream for boating, but there are 
many treacherous interludes of broken water like that 
just above the Yat, where I once narrowly escaped 
drowning when, in the act of netting a trout, I 
stumbled on a loose boulder and lost my footing. 


From hereabouts to Ross is some of the finest salmon | 


water in England, with a present reputation for heavy 


fish that it owes entirely to a liberal policy of buying | 


out the nets at the mouth. The apotheosis of Wye 
scenery is reached above and below Monmouth, and, 
at its best, there is no other river in England—and very 
few in Europe—to compare with it, though American 


sightseers are sometimes more interested in watching | 
Seen at its best, under | 


its tidal bore at Chepstow. 
favouring conditions of wind and tide, I prefer this 


as a spectacle to the more celebrated bore of the Bay | 
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of Fundy at Moncton, though the waters of the Petit. 
codiac are piled half as high again as those of the 
Severn. The truth is that the Moncton “lion ”’ suffers 
from overmuch advertisement. The tourist is sure to 
be conducted to the scene with ceremony by enthusiastic 
residents, who are as proud of the bore as if they had 
invented it; and he comes away disillusioned. At 
Chepstow, the tide rushes in unnoticed by the residents, 
and is not treated as a side-show. 

I love the Wye for its memories rather than for its 
fish, for its trout are fewer than its roach and dace, 
and the only salmon that I ever hooked in the Crown 
water below Ross was loved and lost within two or 
three minutes. In its little tributary, the Monnow, | 


‘ have done better, and there are still happy nights on 


which I dream of two unforgettable days at Skenfrith, 
during which, by the kindness of the owner of the 
water, 1 enjoyed such sport with the mayfly as | had 
never tasted elsewhere. The dash and plumpness of 
these Monnow trout were a delight. Several of them 
weighed close on a pound, and they leapt like little 
tarpon. The Monnow, which sings through bowers of 
shady leaves, must be one of the most effectually 
preserved trout streams in the kingdom. Under the 
benevolent sway of a few owners, every detail of pro- 
tection and improvement is arranged with what Steven- 
son called “ amorous precision’’; and I counted myself 
fortunate to be given a mile of that beautiful water to 
myself for two whole days of midsummer. It was 
here that I first practised, by way of experiment and 
with wholly unlooked-for success, upstream casting 
with a dry mayfly when not a trout was moving. While 
this searching of still water undeniably misses the 
higher satisfaction of casting over a feeding fish, and 
may even, for aught I know, stand condemned by the 
purists for a trick worthy only of poachers, it certainly 
put some very pretty trout in my way during an hour 
of quiescence that I should have wasted reluctantly in 
the knowledge that another sunrise would see me driven 
forth from my Eveless Eden. 

The Usk, or rather a stretch of it above and below 
the Anglo-Welsh town of Abergavenny, I know best 
of all. What the river may be like in the hills of 
Brecon, or in the lowlands at Usk, I have no idea; 
but in its middle reaches I have, thanks to the gene- 
rosity of friends, fished among its trout these many 
seasons, and it would be difficult to name a more agree- 
able variety of trout water than that which flows from 
the town golf links down to the Clytha Arms. If my 
enjoyment has been greater than my execution, no one 
is the worse, the trout least of all. Its trout are many 
and good, though in a good salmon season the river 
holds too much water for the humbler sport, and in a 
good trout year it is too low between its banks for the 


| Jock Scott (or the prawn) to do much execution. 


From the beginning of March to the ending of May, 
the trout fisherman can be busy all day long; but after 
midsummer local experts care only for the evening rise, 
during which, about nine o’clock, when it is coming 
dark, a Cinnamon or Dirty Yellow should take well. 
The angler wades slowly down the middle of the river, 
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casting a short line under either bank, and where, as 
below the Weavers, the water is very heavy, large trout | 


sometimes break away by sheer weight on the cast. 
Personally, while appreciating its diversion after an 
idle day of waiting, I have no more than a moderate 
affection for this night fishing. Nor is the Usk every- 


where safe for such nocturnal prowling. There is, it is | 


true, a considerable stretch of level bottom below Panty- 
goitre Bridge that may be trusted, but elsewhere, down 
by the Weavers, or up in the hotel water, there are pit- 
falls for the careless. Twice in the course of one week, 
at Easter time, with the river very high and discoloured, 
I walked straight out of my depth into salmon holes, 
assuming in my waders a helpless, horizontal position 
that, when I was safe on the bank again, recalled the 
song sung by the shepherd in “ Pilgrim’s Progress ’’ :— 

He that is down need fear no fall; 

He that is low, no pride. . . 

I am content with what I have. . . 


Iwas. My waders were full of water, and so was my 
throat. Every effort had been concentrated on saving 
a favourite trout-rod from annihilation, and the busi- 
ness had kept me longer in the river than I cared for 
so early in the season, with snow still thick on the Holy 
Mountain. Fortunately, my humiliation was on each 
occasion achieved in broad daylight. Had it been at 
night, I might, with the river so high and strong, have 
been carried down to Newport in the darkness and so 
out into the Bristol Channel. 

The Usk is a river that, for its volume, rises and 
falls rapidly. The salmon-fisherman must therefore 
be on the spot to take advantage of the right height 
and colour, and even those in humbler quest of trout 
may, even if the water should be hopelessly out of order 
in the morning, find their persistence rewarded if they 
stay on the bank till sunset. It is not disagreeably full 
of coarse fish, thus differing from the Wye, in 
which roach and chub are so plentiful that hundreds 
of day tickets are sold to working men from Ross and 
Hereford. Yet even in the Usk there is a reach, just 
above Rookery Pool, in which I infallibly catch dace 
instead of trout. Enthusiastic admirers of the dace 
are eloquent in praise of the spirited fight which that 
fish makes on a fly-rod. I imagine that much of the 
fisherman’s appreciation of dace depends on whether 
he is fishing for them. In the mood for trout only, I 
have caught more than one Usk dace that must have 
weighed over a pound, yet without being powerfully 
impressed by its mettle. In fact, the only less welcome 
sensation of the kind that I can recall possessed me one 
misty June morning on the bank of a placid river in 
the Ardennes. I had been told of some large trout 
that were said to dwell alongside a line of alders below 
an old bridge, and for them I was peacefully fishing 
with Stewart tackle and a worm that Boniface had dug 
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NOW READY 
AT ALE LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 


THE TREND 


A NEW NOVEL BY 
WILLIAM ARKWRIGHT 


Author of * Knowledge and Life.” 
6s. 


@, ‘‘ The Trend” is a fascinating romance telling 
of the discovery of musical genius in a street 
singer by a celebrated composer, who undertakes 
his education. The gradual development of the 
lad’s reasoning powers is depicted with the 
greatest insight, and the dramatic scene of the 
début is presented with masterly skill. The 
climax is most thrilling. Mr. Arkwright’s ex- Ff 
ceptionally distinguished style and powers of 
characterisation which won such high praise for 
‘* Knowledge and Life’ are again strongly in 
evidence. 











JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, | 








in his potato patch. Of a sudden, I hooked something | 


lusty and got it to the surface. It was an immense eel, 
and so loathsome did it look that I incontinently cut 
the line just above the cast and fled back to the inn, 


intent on breakfast and the first train that would carry | 
| state, for it is here described as unfinished. - 


me elsewhere. 


F. G. A. 


The Royal Society of British 
Artists 


HE death of the late President of this Society, Sir 
Alfred East, left the road open for some neces- 

sary reforms, and with the election of Mr. Frank 
Brangwyn to the Chair changes have supervened. Some 
eager spirits looked for reform, for a rejection of the 
poor work which has so frequently marred its shows, 
and for a general raising of the character of the whole 
exhibition. The first of these objects has been achieved ; 
very little poor work has been admitted, and the aver- 
age level is distinctly higher than in previous years; 
while the names of several familiar contributors and 
members of the Society are absent. But works of out- 
standing merit are as few as ever. The new President 
has for some time past been the centre of an admiring 
coterie of friends, who see genius in all he does, and his 
art has suffered in consequence. Indeed, when one con- 
siders the promise of his golden prime, one can feel 
little but disappointment for his later achievements. 
‘The picture which he himself contributes to the exhibi- 
tion is big and scenic, rough in execution, and coarse in 
colour. The subject is the Bridge at Avignon, and 
there is no doubt that a certain massiveness of effect 
has been realised and rendered. But the parts some- 
how do not hang together, and it is hard to be enthu- 
siastic about it, even looking forward to its finished 
The 
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trouble, therefore, is that the standard set by the 
President must of necessity be—at least to some extent 
—the touchstone for admission, and the exhibition is 
thus handicapped at the outset. One change for the 
better, however, is the hanging of the walls with brown 
paper, which shows up the pictures to much greater 
advantage. 


Coming to particular pictures, we commend Mr. 
Ince’s pleasant autumn study, ‘‘Sunshine and Breeze,”’ 
and close to it Mr. Murray Smith’s picture of ‘‘Penarth 
Head,”’ with its pleasant distant light. Miss Dorothea 
Sharp has two or three of her characteristic pictures, 
with their clever studies of children in movement, and 
their faulty—though this year less faulty than usual— 
handling of grass and herbage. The models are in 
most cases the same, and their attraction lies in their 
lite and in the suggestion of bright sunshine and lumi- 
nous shadow. Among portraits, that by Mr. Young 
Hunter of ‘‘J. Scott Skinner, Esq.,’’ takes a high place. 
A realistic picture is that by Mr. Hely Smith, entitled 
‘Richmond, Surrey, in Winter,’’ in which the snow- 
covered bridge and the swirl of the grey flood are ren- 
dered with rare skill. Mr. John Muirhead has several 
characteristic pieces, among which the view of ‘‘The 
River of London, at Greenhithe,’’ stands out most 
vividly, and ‘‘Morning Light, Picardy,’’ leaves a 
pleasant impression of clear light rendered in broad, 
bold touches. Mr. Carruthers Gould makes steady pro- 
gress, and contributes year by year conscientious work, 
which somehow stops short of inspiration, though it 
never fails to be pleasing and interesting. Lis clever 
study of ‘‘A Gala Night, Stockholm,’’ though lacking 
somewhat in coherence, is rich in fine colour and imag- 
ination ; we like, too, his less ambitious study, ‘‘In the 
Sun’’—two girls lying on a rock overhanging the broad 
expanse of a still bay under summer sunshine. Among 
the statuettes exhibited in this room, one notices parti- 
cularly ‘“‘ The Dancer,’? by Mr. Hibbert Binney, a 
wonderfully graceful and well-balanced figure. 

An innovation is the introduction of two large screens 
upon which are hung a number of water-colours and 
etchings. Among these we notice particularly Mr. 
Cecil King’s ‘‘Evening,’’ a delicate and harmonious 
composition, and Mr. Finnemore’s clever “Shadows on 
the Wall,” a study of two children throwing shadows 
against firelight. Mr. Vivian Rolt’s ‘‘Newhaven’’ is 
a charming bit of clear English landscape; so is ‘‘Bed- 
dingham,”’ by the same artist. A noticeable figure-study 
is ‘‘A Little Maori Poi Dancer’’; and a charming 
water-colour is Mr. Burleigh Bruhl’s ‘‘ At Maldon’’; 
very characteristic, too, is Mr. Hawksworth’s study of 
shipping at Great Yarmouth (291). Coming to the 
South-East Gallery, one is struck by Mr. Brougier’s 
powerful picture, ‘‘The Forge,’’ in which the familiar, 
but difficult problem of rendering cross effects 
of firelight and daylight is cleverly handled. 
Mr. Silvester Blunt contributes one of the best 
pictures in the exhibition: “A Dorset Landscape’’; 
and Mr. de Laszlo a wonderful “Portrait Study 
of my Mother,” certainly the best thing in the 
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exhibition, marked by all his delicacy and brilliance 
and breadth of handling, with an added touch of affec. 
tionate insight, which gives it a special charm. Perhaps 
this has been exhibited before, but the fact, if it is so, 
detracts nothing from its merit. In the South-West 
Gallery the most noticeable thing is Mr. Palin’s “Boys 
Bathing,’’ a splendid study somewhat in the manner of 
Mr. Tuke, brilliant with summer light, the figures and 
attitudes of the bathers full of life and natural grace. 


The North-West and North-East Galleries are given 
up mainly to water-colours, and contain some delightful 
work. Mr. Shoosmith has a highly meritorious pic. 
ture of ‘‘Kew Bridge,’’ easy in handling, and with no 
straining after effect; a delightful crowd of ducks ina 
state of excitement is portrayed in ‘“‘The Meal,”’ by Mr, 
Edwin Noble; Mr. Haslehust has three or four really 
exquisite water-colours, marked by delicate rendering 
of atmosphere, upon which we should like to dwell at 
greater length did space permit. Mr. R. G. Eves has 
2. couple of gloriously translucent and pearly studies 
of the coast at Petites Dalles under conditions of mom- 
ing and evening light, and Mr. John Nickal’s picture, 
‘‘A Square in St. Malo,’ is also very good. Miss 
Dorothy Roberts contributes some excellent tinted pencil 
portraits, and Mr. W. Walcot sends an original and 
rather powerful sketch of Dean’s Yard. Mr. J. Eyre’s 
view of St. Olave’s, Hart Street, is a careful and de. 
tailed piece of work; and there are pictures by Mr. 
C. W. Simpson and Mr. E. Gouldsmith upon which we 
should like to dwell longer, but here our notice must 
close. 





aa 
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The Study of Surnames 


By PROFESSOR E. WEEKLEY 


VERY friendly reviewer, in THE ACADEMY of 
A March 21, concludes his notice of a 
little bcok of mine by expressing doubt as to 
the correctness of some of the views I have 
put forward. As a very large number of people appear 
to be interested in this subject, while hardly any seem 
to have any notion of the phonetic processes involved 
in name-formation, I should like to explain, with 
regard to some of the special cases in question, 
the nature of the evidence on which I have built up 
whatever is original in my opuscule. I may say that 
no one can be so conscious of its imperfections as I am 
myself, and that I am very grateful for all criticism 
and suggestions. In dealing with three or four 
thousand names, some of which have a very obscure 
history, errors are bound to occur; but many etymolo- 
gies which seem fanciful to the layman are trams 
parently clear to the philologist, while what seems 
natural and likely to the former is often known to be 
impossible by the latter. Thus few philologists would 
hesitate to derive Pogson from Margaret (Meggy; 
Peggy; Moggy, Poggy), although they have not now 
a single letter in common; but the suggestion that 
Conyers could come from le Convers, though involving 
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only the change of one letter, runs counter to all 
phonetic theory. Nor can le Convers mean a convert 
to Christianity, for our ancestors were christianised 
many centuries before French was spoken in the land. 
It means, both in French and Middle English, a lay- 
brother. Selinger can hardly come from Selzg, for, 
though we often shorten names, we seldom lengthen 
them. Moreover, such German names as Selig are 
quite modern in England and would be sought in vain 
at a time when the Selimgers or St. Legers were fairly 
numerous. This matter of chronology is important. 
Many people persist in “ deriving ’’ good old English 
names from German, just as, to the exasperation of the 
late Professor Skeat, lexicographers used to “ derive ”’ 
common English words from the German cognates. 
The contribution of German both to the vocabulary 
and the surname list is, before the nineteenth century, 
triling. At the present day English surnames are 
disappearing from many parts of London to make way 
for the conquering race. The London Directory now 
has half a column for Freedman (i.e., Friedemann), a 
name which does not occur at all in the edition of 1842. 

Crawcour may sometimes have been adopted in 
modern times for Cracow, but Crévecwur, a common 
surname in England from the twelfth century on- 


ward, is its true origin. So also we need 
not consider the German Waédlsch, a foreigner, 
especially an Italian, when dealing with our 


own Wallis and Welsh, which occur by the hundred 
in medieval rolls as Anglo-French le waleis, and 
Middle English welisc, welsc. These are of course 
ultimately identical with the German word. Pool, which 
the reviewer calls a rare surname, seems to me a very 
common one, nor can I accept the suggestion that it has 
to do with Poland. I do not think the Polack was 
ever called a Pole in medieval England, but I could 
quote at le pool, de la pole, pool, poole, etc., by the 
dozen. The name also comes specifically from Poole 
Dorset), formerly called Ja pool. Another origin of 
Pool is the Anglo-Norman name Pool, for French Pol, 
English Paul. The font-name is regularly thus spelt 
in Bozon’s Contes Moralisés. I agree that Asher has 
nothing to do with the tree, but I cannot admit that it 
1s a Biblical name. We find about a dozen of the best 
known Hebrew names in common use in the Middle 
Ages, e.g., David, Abel, Michael, Matthew, Jacob, etc., 
but the less important ones were quite unknown. The 
most usual origin of Asher is the Anglo-Saxon personal 
name 4 schere, of which there are examples in Searle’s 
Onomasticon. As for the identity of Codlin, earlier 
Quodling, Querdling, Querdlyoun, with Ceur de 
Lion, the etymology is not mine, but Bardsley’s, and 
seems to me to be proved up to the hilt in his Diction- 
ary. The codlin apple was also formerly guodling, 
querdling, and was possibly named in the same way, 
from its hardness. That MacNab and MacPherson 
mean the son of the abbot and of the parson re- 
spectively is the view of MacBain in his Gaelic Diction- 
ary, and I have never seen this questioned. As to the 
Mames derived from IJsolt and Guinevere, Jenner’s 
Handbook of the Cornish Language leaves no. doubt 
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that these names must have had many descendants in 
the west, while Halliwell, s.v.v., Gaynor and Gilliver, 
accounts for some of the variants. Some modern 
Winters may be Dutch, but Winter, the faithful com- 
rade of the champion erroneously described as Here- 
ward the Wake, was either an East Anglian or a 
Norseman, and bore a common Norse nickname which 
can only be taken from the season. 





TS 
————— 





Some Magazines and Serials 


6 ILD LIFE ”’ for February and March maintains 
the high standard of its letterpress and the 
excellence of its illustrations. In the first of 
these two numbers, Mr. Douglas English, the 
editor, discusses Mr. Hobhouse’s Plumage Bill, and 
points out some humorous possibilities in connection 
with it should it become law. in its present form; and 
he argues that any legislation in this connection should 
be of an international character, as otherwise he con- 
siders it will actually increase the evil against which 
the Bill is directed. Other interesting articles are 
“ The Great Grey Seal of the Scillies,’? which Mr. C. 
J. King, the author, has snapshotted in practically 
every conceivable position; and ‘‘The Tiger Beetle and 
its Larva,’’ by K. G. Blair. The Hairy-armed Bat 
and various rodents are also dealt with. The principle 
item in the March number is a selection from one of 
the most remarkable collections of Natural History 
photographs in the world. Mr. A. Radclyffe Dug- 
more, the photographer, frequently risked his life in 
securing pictures of big game in their native haunts 
in the African wilds and Northernmost America. The 
photograph of a charging Rhinoceros was taken when 
the animal was within fifteen yards of him; the charge 
was only turned by a shot from his companion in the 
nick of time. A flash-light picture of a iioness 
approaching her kill by night was taken at a distance of 
about nine yards. “Some Common European Toads,”’ 
by E. G. Boulenger, is quite an interesting article on 
a genus which only the superstitious and the ignorant 
regard with fear and loathing. Let any such turn to 
the touching picture of a male midwife toad carrying 
the female’s eggs; he eventually becomes foster-mother 
also. The lovely eyes of the most charming woman in 
the world cannot for a moment compete with the beauty 
of those of the despised toad. Here, indeed, is a 
subject for Mrs. Leo Hunter’s sympathetic pen. 


A sad note is struck on the opening page of that 
excellent work “ A History of British Mammals,”’ Part 
XV (Gurney and Jackson, 2s. 6d. net), which 
records with deep regret the death of the 
talented author Major Barrett-Hamilton, J.P., who 
died in South Georgia last January. It was 
only to the previous issue that he had contributed 
a beautiful appreciation of Edward A. Wilson, the 
artist and companion in death of Captain Scott. Mr. 
Martin A. C. Hinton, of the British Museum, has 
undertaken the completion of the work. The present 
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part continues the rodents, and comprises the various 
Bank Mice and Grass Mice, with a page plate in colour 
by Mr. E. A. Wilson, and other illustrations in black 
and white. A portrait of the deceased author, with 
autograph, appears as a frontispiece. 

Two more parts—Nos. III and IV-—-of Hutchinson’s 
‘“‘History of the Nations’’ have now appeared. These 
continue the story of the East, with all its gorgeous 
display well represented by the illustrations. One of 
the most beautiful of these is that of a “Corner of 
the Hoysalesvara Temple at Dwarasamudra (Halee- 
bid), A.D. 1244,’’ the carving upon which edifice is 
superb. We have praised the illustrations of this work 
because they are attractive and prove that much time 
and trouble must have been taken by the artists to 
make them so realistic. At the same time it would 
have given greater authority to the series if more actual 
photographs could have been taken similar to the one 
mentioned above and others depicting objects of art 
in various museums. Possibly, however, if the illus- 
trations had been confined to this class very few could 
have been included, and it was desirable to make the 
work popular. 


Foreign Reviews 


DEUTSCHE RUNDSCHAU. 


ARCH.—This is an admirable number, and 
nearly all the items appeal for notice. Herr 
lois Brandl has a temperate and thoughtful article 
entitled ‘Deutsche Charakterképfe in  englischer 
Beleuchtung’’ ; he very properly leaves out of account 
the newspapers and the newspaper-fed part of the 
public. Herr Fromme discusses the relations of Ger- 
many towards the Scandinavian kingdoms. Herr F. 
Hirth communicates some correspondence between 
friends of Heine, relating to a succession, and the rough 
draft of a poem by Heine. A lecture by Professor 
Benno Erdmann, delivered in Berlin University, on 
modern Monism, is printed. Herr Burdach’s article on 
the origins of Humanism, continued from the last num- 
ber, contains the refutation of many vulgar errors, and 
is full of suggestion. 


LA REVUE. 


Feb. 1.—Princess Radziwill shows us some of the 
salons, the corps diplomatique (including Disraeli), and 
the intellectuals of Berlin about 1870-80; also the Radzi- 
will family. M. Maire makes much of the distinction 
between Bergson and ‘‘Bergsoniens.’’ The destitution 
of the professor Emile Deschanel in 1859 for anti- 
clericalism is commented, in the light of fresh docu- 
ments, by M. Paul Raffael. 


Feb. 15.—M. Faguet gives us some of the juvenilia 
and ‘‘ gaminerines’’ of Musset. M. Fino shows how 
impoverished intellectuals have been saved from 
anarchism by an institution for teaching them practical 
engineering ; he would like to see the idea developed. 





M. Chuquet identifies the personages in a little family 
drama recorded by Goethe in his ‘“‘Campaign.” \. 
Dauzat wishes for a frank understanding between 
France and Italy! M. P. Bayle has a highly interest. 
ing article on the formation of the national collections 
at the Louvre. 


March 1.—Baron du Roure de Paulin deals with 
some time-honoured fallacies about the relation between 
nobility and commerce in France at various epochs, 
Princess Radziwill’s ‘‘Souvenirs’’ include Bismarck and 
Moltke. M. d’Ivray writes of ‘‘Bonaparte et les femmes 
d’Egypt,”’ and gives the tragic but obscure episode of 
Zénab, daughter of the Sheikh el-Backry. Professor 
H. Beaunis is interesting on subconscious plagiarism, 
and M. Ch. de Beaumont rends ‘“‘la Légende du 
Canada.”’ 


MERCURE DE FRANCE. 


Feb. 1.—The ‘‘Réflexions sur Richard Wagner” of 
Nietzsche, which, translated by M. H. Albert, appear 
in this and the following numbers, are of extraordinary 
interest. ‘‘Parsifal,’’ which Nietzsche considered the 
work of a “‘vaincu,’’ is the opera with which the re. 
flexions principally deal. MM. de Miomandre and 
Dauville write respectively of Max Elskamp and Posi. 
tivism. 

Feb. 16.—M. Vielé-Griffin’s lecture on Verhaeren is 
reprinted, and M. Paterne Berrichon shows Rimbaud 
gun-running for the Emperor Menelek. 


March 1.—M. Porché discusses Péguy and the 
‘Cahiers de la Quinzaine,’’ and M. Descharmes 
Feinaigle, inventor of a memoria technica, satirised in 
“Bouvard et Pécuchet.’”’ M.L. Thomas gives police 
reports about Chateaubriand, who was always under 
the supervision of the Government, even when he was a 
Minister. M. Coulon has his say on the eternal ‘‘Pro- 
bleme de Rimbaud.”’ 


REVUE BLEUE. 


Jan. 31.—The Vigny correspondence runs through 
five more numbers. M. Joseph Reinach has recollec- 
tions of Thiers at some interesting moments. MM. 
Boulengers discusses the ‘‘Fuite en Espagne’’ of the 
Frondeuse Duchesse de Chevreuse. 


Feb. 7.—An inaugural lecture at the Collége de 
France on “‘le Régime du Sacrifice dans les Différentes 
Religions,’’ by M. Loisy, is printed. M. Flat discusses 
M. Paul Deschanel. M. Pruniéres, in two numbers, 
describes ‘‘les Fétes de Cour en France” in the 15th 
and 16th centuries. 


Feb. 14.—The University troubles of 1814 and Fom 
tanes’ regulations made to meet them are discussed by 
M. J. Gautier. M. Marion’s lecture on the history of 
finance, given at the Collége de France, is reprinted m 
two numbers; the lecturer draws a parallel between the 
difficulties of to-day and those of 1789; he is also cot 
cerned to rehabilitate the Abbé Terray—the ‘‘dissolute 
financier’? of Carlyle—and his associates, including 
Mme. du Barry. 
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Museums as an Amusement 


HE national store-houses of art throughout all 
Europe are the, often unintentional, residuary 
legatees of the collections of princes. 


Families of collectors and connoisseurs may enjoy 
and labour at their artistic pursuits for half a dozen 
generations, Or, as with the Chinese, for a thousand 
years, only finally to provide in the end of time a pass- 
ing show for the proletariat, or, with good fortune, a 
happy hunting-ground for the enthusiast and the 
student. 

Until the coming of our own enlightened generation, 
now some years ago, the museum er se was treated 
with contumely as the home of stuffy ideals and the 
warehouse of almost dark glass cases, 
impenetrable to the human eye. We have 
that shortly before our time the British Museum was 
a dreary desert as far as the eye could reach; but that 
just beyond the line of vision— 


Daphnis and Chloé still were there : 

He bound bright myrtle in her hair. 

No whisper came of carking care, 
Of cold heart slaying .. . 


soto speak. There is, we fancy, none of that pleasant 
dalliance now. For if museums have become amusing, 
they have ceased to be the old, cool, secretive places, 
beloved, for a few brief inarticulate moments, of our 
grandparents. We doubt if that acute observer of 
things as they are, Mr. Henry James, would place the 
shy, delightful meeting between a man and a woman 
of the world—in “A London Life,’’ is it not ?—even 
in the Soane Museum of the present day, although 
that is one of the few collections that still retains 
something of its old mystery. 

When Thackeray wished to give a satiric touch to 
the name of a paper in regard to which Mr. Bachelor, 
of “Lovel, the Widower,’’ had been grievously 
cheated, he called it the Museum. As the novelist 
was describing an early experience of his own— 
namely, the purchase of the National Standard, about 
1860—he meant to be particularly bitter and chdse a 
name which should convey something passé and un- 
interesting. 

Such a point of view would be absurd to-day. We 
have known the gayest parties in the splendid modern 
halls of South Kensington, the most charming hours 
in the frequently rearranged galleries at the British 
Museum—to speak only of those places that are 
nearest our own doors. 

The enormous interest which all grades of society 
now show in the wonderful collections which the in- 
dustrious ages have brought together has been widely 
exhibited here by the number of visitors to the newly- 
Placed London Museum, and it is even more broadly 
demonstrated every season by the admirable books 
Which are written on the history and contents of many 
museums. 


Recently the story of the old Chateau. of the 


nearly | 
heard 
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My Days 


of Adventure 


The Fall of France, 1870-71 


Ernest Alfred Vizetelly 


(LE PETIT HOMME ROUGE) 
Author of ‘‘ The Court of the Tuileries, 1852-1870.”' 


With a Frontispiece. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 7/6 net 


“The Paris streets of the Terrible Year live in these 
pages as they have never lived before.’’—Academy. 


‘* Whether as a serious study or merely asan amusing 
narrative, Mr. Vizetelly's book is one of the best we 
have come across, and we most heartily commend it to 
the reading public.""—Globe. 


“A most interesting and, for English readers, highly 
instructive history of a great invasion.'’—-Daily Tele- 
graph. 


CHATTO & WINDUS 


111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 





Condés* has been made delightful to us. There are 
many reasons for enjoying this admirable work on the 
history and art of the chateau at Chantilly; but the 
most engaging is to be found in the evident and 
leisurely pleasure that Mrs. Richter has taken in 
her heavy task. She is the true appreciater of such a 
museum. It is for her, and the other millions of her 
kind, who do not happen to have her happy art of 
expression or her industry, that such collections have 
been brought together. For those whose minds turn 
naturally to the reproduction of historic periods of 
the past—necessary enough to those who would under- 
stand the present—Chantilly, like our own Windsor, 
is the happiest of hunting-fields. 

As is well known, of course, it was the late Henri 
D’Orléans, Duc D’Aumale, who, in his long exile and 
on his return to France, brought together, for the 
benefit of his countrymen and the world at large, the 
vast musée Condé which is now at our service. Mrs. 
Richter justly says: “When the visitor passes through 
these apartments to-day, he can feel that they are in 
the same state as when the Grand Condé dwelt there.”’ 
Although the history of the Chateau goes back to the 
days of the Romans, and the house itself was built 
by the famous Anne de Montmorency, it is the Condés 
who have left the most definite characteristics upon 
Chantilly. 

Of the very many museums throughout Europe, 


| * Chantilly, in History and in Art.” By Louise M. 
(John Murray. 


Richter. Illustrated. 21s. net.) 
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Chantilly approaches in many ways our own long- 
cherished ideal. It at least presents to our time u 
continuity of life and a sequence of the processes of 
art which in themselves enable the student or the mere, 
and enviable, amateur of the beautiful to feast for 
a few hours among the heaped-up treasures of the 
things which are more excellent among the long his- 
tories of the past. To our eyes, at least, the psycholo- 
gical acts of men and women pass; but their practical 
arts remain for our information and amusement. 
The first part of Mrs. Richter’s work is devoted, 
with clear and admirable results, to the historic past 
of the chateau; in the second, she tells the almost 
romantic story of how the art treasures were again 
brought back to the house of Condé and the museum 
now named after that famous family. Thus from 
first to last this volume is of intense interest, both to 
those who know Chantilly well, if not so well as Mrs. 
Richter, and those who are content to read of its many 
engaging possessions. From Clouet to Corot, from 
Jeanne D’Albert, Queen of Navarre, to the donor of 
the musée, the gifted and splendid Duc D’Aumale, all 
are fully considered, and many are shown us as seen 
by contemporary artists in the eighty or so beautiful 
plates with which the volume is illustrated. Person- 
ally, we are not quite ready to enjoy our museums in 
an easy chair, but for those who happen to have 
attained that restful and unambitious period Mrs. 
Richter’s volume will be, indeed, a comfortable delight. 
EGAN MEw. 





The Theatre 


“The One Thing Needful” at 
the Court Theatre 


MONG the multitude of matinees there is not found 
a wealth of wisdom or of wit. Thus we pass 
cver those many short plays we have seen lately which 
have made a tentative appearance at various theatres, 
arid would rather draw attention to the excellent work 
of Miss Estelle Burney and Mr. Herbert Swears. 
Like most three-act plays produced for a single 
matinée, ““The One Thing Needful’’ does not, of 
course, run with the smoothness and bravery of an 
elaborate production, but notwithstanding its faults of 
omission as regards movement and scenery and its sins 


of commission in the matter of some rather long 


speeches which might well be broken up or retired from 


active service, it is well worthy of consideration. The 


spirit of the whole comedy is excellent. The general 
point of view and the attitude of mind displayed by 
the various characters in the play make it throughout 
engrossing and entertaining in the highest degree. 


The Society of Play Actors, which has given us 
several interesting dramatic pieces this season, is respon- 
The Society appears 
to have at its command competent and often brilliant 


sible for the present production. 








companies of actors. In the present case no one could 
be better than Mr. Cooke Beresford, who by a fortunate 
chance has bought and developed a harmless and appa- 
rently necessary medicine called ‘‘Leete’s Leetle Pill.” 
As Hylton Leverson, he appears as a charming man of 
the world, good-natured, clever, with strongly marked 
artistic tastes and an absolute freedom from the sort 
of humbug which is conventionally associated with the 
successful commercial man. His son, St. John Leverson, 
Mr. Hargreaves, is given the ordinary education of an 
Englishman of means, and develops into a whole. 
hearted and enthusiastic Socialist. He knows nothing 
o1 the source of his father’s wealth, but chance brings 
him into close connection with the original Leete, a 
commonplace and rather stupid chemist, made very real 
and amusing by Mr. Jackson Wilcox. After drifting 
into bankruptcy, and having sold his quite possible 
pill, he has a grievance against society and is greatly 
befriended by St. John who, of course, loves his simple. 
minded and agreeable daughter, who is very real, also, 
in the hands of Miss Sybil Noble. Soon St. John starts 
his crusade against the man he believes to have taken 
advantage of Leete, and the plot develops apace. The 
enthusiast’s failure to set the world in order is explained 
by the authors in a very satiric and amusing manner. 

In the first and last acts it seems that Miss Burney 
and Mr. Swears have produced a completely successful 
acting play, but there are some weaknesses in the second 
act, which may possibly be put right, in which case, 
we believe, “ The One Thing Needful’’ would prove 
very welcome. For the whole idea is instinct with 
generous feeling, a profound sense of character, and 
plentiful wit. The acting throughout the comedy 1s 
refreshingly sincere and interesting, clearly cut, and 
compact of observation and human feeling. No doubt, 
under even more accomplished management than one 
expects to find at a single matinée, this suggestive and 
lively picture of life as it is to-day could be made into 
a theatrical success. We hope that we may see “ The 
One Thing Needful’’ take its place in a carefully 
arranged evening bill, and be rewarded by the appre- 
ciation of large audiences. 

EGAN MEW. 





It was an excellent idea on the part of the Rev. J. 
Leon Thomas to compile a neat and attractive motto 
book for scouts, arranged under the days of the month, 
and therefore available for any year. The “ Scout and 
Red Cross Motto Book ’’ will be ready for publication 
by the Religious Tract Society at an early date, at the 
price of one shilling net. 


Miss Lillah McCarthy and Mr. Granville Barker will 
suspend the run of “A Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
| during the entire course of Holy Week. The Savoy 
Theatre, therefore, will be closed after the performance 
of Saturday evening, April 4, until the evening of 
Easter Monday, April 13, after which the run of the 
play will be continued. 
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At St. eisai Shrine 


By A REGULAR DEVOTEE 


HENEVER a witness goes into the box, and 

begins his evidence by saying, ‘I am now 

going to tell the whole truth,’ I always doubt him at 

once,’ said an eminent K.C. who has had a brilliant 

career at the Common Law Bar. He was sitting beside 

me on the afternoon of Wednesday, the 25th, watching 
the animated scene. 

The Ministry, huddled together, had evaded and 
fenced with numbers of questions about the instructions 
given to the Navy and Army, and Winston had de- 
signated an insinuation of Amery’s as ‘“‘hellish’’ and 
been called to order. 











Seely had just risen to make a statement, and over 
and over again he declared that he was going to tell 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
in a way which evoked the comment of the K.C. The 
Minister for War went on to assure us, on his honour, 
that the measures taken were all precautionary ; General 
Paget had never said that Ulster would be in a blaze. 
What he said was that ‘‘the newspapers would be in a 
blaze.” He explained how busy he (Seely) had been, 
how he had to see the King—a rough draft of in- 


structions to the Army had been left behind. He did | 


not know that in his absence the Cabinet had considered 
and settled it. And then he committed his great error : 
he added the two paragraphs which gave General 
Gough what he demanded. He did it honestly; he 
did it innocently ; but he could now see how wrong he 
had been, and therefore he had placed his resignation 
in the hands of the Prime Minister. There was silence 
for a second or two. 

Some of the younger Members on our side felt quite 
sorry for the fallen Minister; he was so calm under so 
crushing a misfortune; he held himself so well; he 
looked so manly. No attempt to. palliate the offence, 
to mitigate the blame, or to throw it on to others. 
“No! I alone did it, and I am to blame.”’ 

Asquith got up next, and began by defending the 
King, in words which are worth recording, from the 
“most unfair, inconsiderate, and improper attempts to 
bring the name of the King into this controversy. These 
attempts are not made on one side of the House only. 
They proceed, I regret to say, from different quarters. 
But I take, as I am entitled to do as the chief re- 
sponsible Minister of the Crown, occasion to say, and 
I say it with the fullest conviction and assurance, that 
from first to last in regard to all these matters—I say 
it with all respect and humility—his Majesty has pre- 
served every rule that comports with the dignity and the 
position of a constitutional Sovereign. (Cheers.) How- 
ever strenuous and excited our debates may be, we shall 
continue in all quarters to recognise that the Crown in a 
constitutional country is beyond the range of party 
controversy.’’ 

Then Balfour got up. His air of innocent concern 
was delicious to some of us who have known him 
for years. 


x 
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Everyone must have listened with sympathy to a 
Minister who so frankly confesses to an error of judg- 
ment, and our sympathy must be redoubled when the 
speech ends with the fact that he has handed in his 
resignation to the Prime Minister, but he was a little 
in doubt as to the position of the Minister now. 

“Is he ” he began gently. Asquith and Seely 


blushed in unison. 





“T asked the Prime Minister to accept my resigna- 
tion,’’ said Seely lamely. 

“fam still in doubt,’’ Balfour pressed; it seemed 
cruel, but it was necessary to know if the right honour- 
able gentleman was for all practical purposes a Minister 
of the Crown or not. 

“He is,’’ said Asquith shortly. 
pricked by those two words. 

“It is a put-up job!’ shouted the Opposition, 
especially when we learned that Asquith had deter- 
mined to repudiate the memorandum. 

Bonar Law, who followed, gave a subject to the 
cartoonists. “I have heard,’’ he said, “ of a man being 
thrown to the wolves; but never a bargain on the part 
of the wolves that they undertook not to eat him if 
he were so thrown to them.’”’ Bonar Law read out a 
letter sent by a young officer to whom the following 
words were said: “The idea of provoking Ulster is 
hellish. Steps have been taken in Ulster so that any 
aggression must come from Ulster, and they will have 
to shed first blood.’? Curiously enough, he missed the 
point that, an hour before, Winston had used the word 
“hellish ’’ to describe the accusation of provocation. 

Austen made a fresh point. Lord Morley had appa- 
rently said in the House of Lords that he had helped to 
concoct the two fatal paragraphs; the two statements 
could not both be true. Seely had said; ‘‘Alone I 
did it, and I alone am to blame.’’ Morley said: “TI 
helped.’ 

Lord Melbourne once said to his Cabinet: ‘‘It does 
not matter much what we say so long as we all say the 
same thing.’’ The wisdom of this cynical adage was 
apparent now. Winston wound up; it was clear he had 
very little to say, and courted interruption to cover his 
deficiency. He suggested that Lord Morley had acted 
chivalrously in taking on part of the blame, that the 
fleet would remain at Lamlash over Easter as a precau- 
tionary measure ; that Bonar Lawhad raised the question 
of the Army versus Parliament, and the Army versus 
the People. Bonar Law had tried to make out that it 
was right to shoot down a Radical or a Labour man. 

There was great uproar, which Winston wanted, until 
the division bell rang. 

On Thursday the Ministry were given no rest. The 
Cabinet had sneaked out of responsibility by Seely say- 
ing that it was his fault, but what about the two dis- 
tinguished officers who had also initialled the memoran- 
dum with him. A Chinaman’s word is taken as his 
bond, but apparently General Gough could not take the 
word of a British Minister of War, and refused to with- 
draw his resignation or leave the War Office until he 


The bubble was 





had seen the announcement in writing. 
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General Gough is as astute as he is brave. These 
reflections expressed by the Opposition made it all the 
more imperative that we should know what General 


French and General Ewart, the two distinguished heads. 


of the War Office, were doing. 


Had they resigned, had they also been thrown to the | 


wolves and pulled into the sledge again, or what? 
Asquith was absent from the babel; he had gone to 
Buckingham Palace to see the King. 
‘To resign ?”’ asked a score of mocking voices. This 


was not answered, but Lloyd George promised that | 


Asquith would make a statement on the adjournment 
at II. 

There was a debate on the Insurance Act and a 
private bill about county boroughs; but all interest died 
wlten it was announced that Asquith would not be ready 
to make his statement at 11, but would do so at noon 
on the morrow. 

So the morrow being Friday, we all trooped down at 
11.45 to get a good seat. Friday is a private Members’ 
day, and usually there are not a baker’s dozen at 
prayers ; to-day there were hundreds of devotees. 

No Ministers were present. Pole-Carew got up to 
ask his question for the second or third time: ‘‘Have 
the Generals resigned ?”’ 

Gulland, a second-class whip who had recently be- 
haved so badly at Wick, was the spokesman of the 
Government. The Cabinet was still sitting, and Mr. 
Asquith would make his statement at 5. 

‘‘What guarantee have we that this promise will be 
kept then ?’”’ burly Ronnie McNeill wanted to know. 

It appeared we could not debate it then—the Labour 
men were in possession of the House with a private Bill 
about making the feeding of school children compul- 
sery, and unless we let them have the second reading 
without debate they were not willing to give way. 


Bonar Law said the position was nothing less than a | 


public scandal. 

At five the Prime Minister appeared, looking very 
troubled, and Polly Carey put his question again. As- 
quith apologised for his absence; it was true the two 
officers had wanted to resign, but, he specifically added, 
‘not because of any difference between their view and 
that of the Government.’’ They were being urged not 
to resign, and the Government were still awaiting their 
final reply. He then read out three new Articles of War 
of a declaratory nature: 


(1) No officer shall be asked what he shall do in hypo- | 


thetical contingencies. 


(2) No officer is to ask for assurances as to orders he 


may be given. 

(3) All officers are to obey all lawful commands. 

The Unionists cheered these lustily. ‘‘Closh’’ Bell 
made an excited speech, in which he declared the new 
Articles were an insult to the Army and quite un- 
necessary. 


The House adjourned at 5.30 and the battered Minis- | 
try went away for the week-end to recuperate, and in | 
the meantime respectfully to wait for the answer to their | 


humble prayer that the two officers would not resign. 
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Was ever a powerful Government placed in such a 
humiliating position before? 

Events follow each other nowadays so rapidly that 
this record will soon be merely a statement of plain 
facts, without any room for comment or description, 
On Monday the House ‘was kept in a whirl of excite. 
ment. The Prime Minister announced that Field. 
Marshal French and General Ewart had insisted on 
resigning. If rumour is to be believed, no one was 
more down on General Gough than French, but when 
he received a memorandum which he had every reason 
to believe was the settled view ot the Cabinet he had 
no alternative but to shrug his shoulders and initial it. 
To be asked to repudiate that official act was more than 
this plain soldier could stand; so, in spite of abject 
entreaties from the Government, lasting over the week- 
end, he and his colleague resigned, and thus the 
Government have lost by their cowardice and folly the 
services of two of the best soldiers in the Empire. 

After this, there was, of course, nothing left for 
Seely to do but to resign also, and to-day he appeared 
on the second bench. 

The House listened with deep attention to the Prime 
Minister’s statement. He then paused and said slowly 
and impressively, “In the circumstances, after 
much consideration, I have felt it my duty to 
assume the office of Secretary of State for War.’’ Our 
French friends say, “ Nothing is more possible than the 
impossible.’’ It was obvious that few, if any, were in 
the secret. The House was dumbfounded, and it was 
only after a perceptible pause that the Ministerialists 
cheered. 

It was a master-stroke, to be followed immediately 
after by another; and in assuming a second office of 
profit under the Crown the Premier felt it his duty io 
retire and seek the sanction of his electors. He did 
not intend to take the double salary; and although, 
following Gladstone’s precedent, it was pointed out 
to him that he need not resign, it was no good—resign 
he would. 

“Would the second reading of the Home Rule Bill 
be postponed?’ asked Bonar Law. “No,’’ said 
Asquith; “I see no need; I shall not be far off.’ It 
sounded very daring, very dashing and heroic. In 
one instant it got the Government out of a mess; but, 
after all, Unionists reflected, was it so daring? 
Already very popular in his constituency, where he had 
sat for nearly thirty years, will not his constituents 
under the peculiar circumstances rally round him? 
Won’t he be returned with a larger majority than ever? 
Of course he will. Again, he will be absent during a 
very awkward fortnight. Yes, we all agreed, it was 
very clever ! 

Then “F. E.”’ got up. “F. E.”’ is really a wonder- 
ful man; people say he is burning the candle at both 
ends and in the middle as well; he is all day busy m 
the Courts, on his feet, leading either for one side 
or another in all the greatest cases of the day; he 
mlays tennis well; he hunts; he speaks at public dinners; 
he sits up to all hours of the night; and goes away 
from the House on Friday afternoon with a big 
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box of half-a-crown cigars under his arm, and brings 
it back empty on Monday. He is always fresh, he is 
never bustled, and is put up to speak on every great 
occasion; and yet they say he does not work hard. 
The secret of it is his superb confidence in himself and 
the fact that he is never perturbed. He seizes on the 
main and picturesque facts in a brief or in a situation, 
and has a command of language which is given to few. 
He showed clearly and convincingly that the majority 
of the Cabinet must have been in the secret—that there 
was a plot to invade Ulster and to irritate the Loyalists 
into shooting a few soldiers. No wonder they did not 
want Seely to resign. It was because all of them 
ought to have been in the dock that they wanted to 
keep him out. Another striking phrase was: “The 
scheme was Napoleonic—but there was no Napoleon.”’ 

His friend and crony Churchill replied. He pleaded 
that everything had been done to avoid a collision. He 
didn’t blame the Army ; he blamed the Unionist leaders, 
who first tried to create a rebellion and then tried to 
paralyse the Army when dealing with it. Bonar Law 
dealt with the new cry of ‘“‘The Army against the 
People.’’ Last week the cry had been ‘‘The Army 
against the Parliament,’’ but the Radical papers soon 
saw “‘that cock would not fight,’’ so changed it to 
the above. Bonar Law said he was not afraid of it in 
the least ; the real question would be, was the Army to 
be used to coerce the Loyalists of Ulster? He quoted 
Lord Morley, who had said: ‘‘I did not perceive then, 
and I do not perceive now, that those paragraphs 
differed in spirit and substance either from the pre- 
vious paragraphs already sanctioned by the Cabinet or 
from the words that I had myself used in this House.”’ 


Simon wound up the debate: ‘‘If you won’t believe 
the Prime Minister, we won’t argue with you further.’’ 
“A nice easy way of getting out of it,’’ shouted a 
Unionist as the division bell rang. The Consolidated 
Fund Bill was then read a third time, and the division 
showed that the Government had a majority of 78. 

Asquith’s double master-stroke carries the Govern- 
ment safely over Easter, but they are by no means out 
of the wood. 

On Tuesday some more surprising things happened. 
Contrary to expectation, Lord Morley declined to re- 
sign. He said, rather quaintly, that he had often 
heard of people being asked why they resigned, but 
surely it was unusual to ask why he did not resign. 
He had nothing to conceal or be ashamed of. He 
helped Seely to correct the two “ peccant paragraphs ”’ 
because he was under the impression that they repre- 
sented the views of the Cabinet, and he was still of 
opinion that they conveyed the same idea which was 
contained in the paragraphs the Prime Minister struck 
out. He did not know that General Gough had written 
a letter or that the memorandum was in answer to it— 
hence he was no party to the bargain, and he did not 
see why he should not continue in the ornamental office 
of Lord President of the Council. 

In the Commons the second reading of the third 
Home Rule Bill came on for the third time of asking. 
The common sense of the British people is beginning 





to assert itself. Sir Edward Grey was distinctly out. 
for compromise, and he suggested that during the pro- 
posed six years’ limit a scheme might be put forward 
for a Federal system for the whole of the Kingdom. 
He also suggested that the “conversations ’’ might be 
renewed, but the general opinion was dead against 
this. 

There are two parties now in the Unionist camp—one 
is strongly in favour of trying to compromise, and the 
other is for not yielding an inch, but reaping the reward 
of victory and determined resistance. 

The writ for Fife was moved, and a keen contest will 
be the result. To complicate matters, it is suggested 
that Jim Larkin is going to be put up, whilst, of course,. 
the Suffragettes also will be on the spot. 





Notes and News 


Mr. Heinemann publishes this week “Dr. Montes-. 
sori’s Own Handbook,”’ at 3s. 6d. net, so that it will 
be available to all teachers and students. In it will be 
found many explanations of points that have become 
obscured during the active discussions which have lately 
been going on in this country. The book is well! 
illustrated. 


Mr. Herbert Jenkins will publish this week Miss: 
Buchanan’s new book entitled “Tania: A Story of 
Russian Life,’’ the scene of which is laid in St. Peters- 
burg. As the daughter of the British Ambassador at 
St. Petersburg, the author has had peculiar opportuni-. 
ties of studying the social life of Russia about which 
she writes so convincingly. 


A new form of two-shilling novel has just been in- 
augurated by Mr. Max Goschen with a re-issue of “ The: 
Adventuress and Other Stories,’ by Mr. George 
Willoughby. The book will be bound in all respects 
like the ordinary French novel, in the familiar yellow 
covers, and, if the idea proves popular, Mr. Goschen 
intends to issue new novels in the same style and at the: 
same price. 


The Fifth International Printing, Paper, Stationery,,. 
Bookbinding, Boxmaking, and Allied Trades Exhibi- 
tion will take place at the Royal Agricultural Hall, 
Islington, from May 13 to May 30, inclusive. Arrange- 
ments have also been completed by which the Exhibition 
will be open for sixteen working days, including three 
“week-ends.’’ The advantages of this will be seen 
when it is remembered that the visitors in 1910 reached” 
20,000 on both Saturdays. 


The London County Council will be prepared to 
award in 1914 60 scholarships for full-time day instruc- 
tion and 110 exhibitions for evening instruction. Full 
particulars in regard to these awards are given in the 
L.C.C. Scholarships and Training of Teachers Hand- 
book, 1913-14, which may be obtained either directly 
or through any bookseller from Messrs. P. S. King and 
Son, 2 and 4, Great Smith Street, S.W.. Price 1d. ;, 
post free, 3d. 
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The directors of the Alliance Assurance Company, 
Ltd., have resolved to declare at the annual general 
court, to be held on April 22, a dividend of twelve 
shillings per share (less income tax) out of the profits 
and accumulations of the company at the close of the 
year 1913. An interim dividend of five shillings per 
share (less income tax) was paid in January last, 
and the balance of seven shillings per share (also less 
income tax) will be payable on and after July 4 next. 











Imperial and Foreign Affairs 


By LANCELOT LAWTON 


‘THE IRISH QUESTION IN INTERNATIONAL 


POLITICS. 


IT'TEMPTS have been made both in this country 
and on the Continent to persuade public opinion 
that the perpetuation of the Ulster crisis is sensibly 


.diminishing Great Britain’s influence in the world’s 
.diplomacy. Unfortunately it is one of the objection- 


able features of party politics that whenever acute 


-differences arise, the language of wild exaggeration is 


immediately resorted to. The inevitable result is that 


distorted versions of controversy are telegraphed 
-abroad, and upon these distorted versions much com- 


ment in the nature of misconception is based. It is all 
very well for the Unionists, animated exclusively by a 
desire to further the cause which they espouse, to repre- 


-sent that Great Britain is on the verge of civil dis- 


ruption, and that all our cherished institutions are in a 
state of collapse. Likewise, it may serve their own 


.ends for the Liberals to suggest that an aristocratic 


army is opposing the legitimate assertion of the demo- 
cracy. Enlightened members of both great parties, 
when they do not, so to speak, happen to be on the 
political stump, would in all probability confess that 


the truth is to be found in neither battle-cry. As it is, 
- however, the belief has become generally accepted that 


politics, which, after all, constitute the controlling 
force in the Government of the country, are a dirty 
game. Hence men of standing and influence in the 
land, with honest reputations in their own private 


. affairs, readily indulge in falsehood and misrepresenta- 


tion when it comes to dealing with affairs of State. 
And the crowd look on with what may be termed sport- 
ing interest, applauding the while, much as they would 


.at a football match, the mental agilities displayed by 


the one side in their attempt to get the better of the 
other in the mélée. 

It is not surprising, then, that, as far as political 
warfare is concerned, the English language should have 
lost much of its original meaning. With astonishing 
prodigality, epithets and counter-epithets are hurled 
about; and demented speculation, mingled with a veri- 
table maze of crazy metaphor, takes the place of cool 
reasoning. How often, for example, have we been 
told of late that the doom of England is nigh. It is 
doomed, so the Unionists say, because the Radicals 
are wreckers by nature. It is doomed, so say the 
Liberals, because the Tories are tyrants. Yet amid this 





unseemly clamour of exaggeration the majority of 
politicians, when in normal mood, believe in 
their own hearts that none of the evils which 
they predict will come about, but that in the 
end common sense will assert itself and compromise 
save the situation. Pending this solution, like hostile 
armies the two parties in the State are merely moving 
for position. Such is a true statement of the case. It 
is that and nothing more. 

But can we be surprised that Continental opinion is 
confused? Well-instructed organs, semi-officially in- 
spired, as, for example, the Novoe Vremya and the 
North German Gazette, take exactly the same view of 
the English crisis as that which we have just presented. 
The comment of the last journal is so sane as to com- 
mend itself to politicians of all parties in this country, 
The newspaper alluded to says :— 


One’s judgment with regard to the development of 
the Home Rule crisis must be adjusted to the pecu- 
liarities of English conditions. ‘The standpoint which 
a large number of the officers of the Army have 
adopted towards the Government might appear 
monstrous were German standards to be applied, but 
it is not so in the circumstances which prevail in 
England. 

In matters of domestic policy the corps of officers 
are not bound to the party programme of the Parlia- 
mentary majority of the time. In the Ulster question 
they find themselves politically opposed to the Liberals, 
since the corps are preponderatingly Unionist. This 
circumstance makes the difficulties of the Asquith 
Ministry the greater, and one can well understand 
that the Prime Minister adopts a cautious line calcu- 
lated to spare the United Kingdom the misfortune of 
a civil war. Impartial observers cannot interpret as 
weakness the cautious method of dealing in this case 
with the political behaviour of officers. 


A host of other journals of less standing 
than those alluded to, having obviously attached 
too much importance to the vehement  splutter- 
ings of our party politicians in their most 
earnest moods, have become amazed and not a little 
alarmed at the situation. On the Continent, let it be 
said, the Englishman enjoys no little reputation for 
staid and silent qualities, whatever these may mean. 
He is looked upon as an individual who, when not 
hunting for the Pole, is going calmly down in ships 
wrecked at sea, fighting hordes of terror-stricken 
foreigners who, with drawn knives, are clamouring 
their way through swarms of helpless women and 
children that they may be the first to reach the boats. 
Collectively, we are regarded as a people who, over 
centuries, have acquired the habit of government. 
Everywhere the British Parliament is held in venera- 
tion as the Mother of Parliaments. When, therefore, 
this Assembly gives itself over to uncontrollable 
hysteria, critics abroad find themselves in perfect agree 
ment with the critics at home as to the red ruin of 
England and all her traditions. 

As we have already observed, only an ill-informed 
section of public opinion on the Continent misinter- 
prets the situation in this way. But that section, tt 
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should be borne in mind, is in error because it literally 
accepts at their face value those evil forebodings of 
English party men which, strictly speaking, are in- 
tended for home consumption, not for export. So 
widely different, indeed, are the fundamental conditions 
prevailing in Continental countries from those to be 
met with in England that it may truthfully be said 
that very few foreign publicists can possibly possess 
a mental atmosphere such as fits them for the task of 
judicially summing up our political system. Let us 
take the case of Germany. The Germans hold that 
the paramount need of any healthy State is military 
discipline which in turn produces social discipline, 
otherwise known in this country as law and order. At 
the same time, having accustomed themselves to the 
rule of a more or less beneficent bureaucracy, they can- 
not refrain from sympathising with the struggle of the 
Conservative elements in England. Finally, their con- 
fusion is worse confounded when they realise, as they 
have readily done, that Ulster is fighting her battle 
under the banner of loyalty. For the bulk of the Ger- 
man masses thoroughly understand what love of 
Fatherland means. Naturally bureaucratic Russia is 
sympathetic with Ulster; but, as is the case with Ger- 
man views on the question, she is at a loss to compre- 
hend the real significance of the refusal of military 
officers to obey commands given to them by their 
superiors, and frankly, as a bureaucratic nation, does 
not commend this aspect of the English crisis. More- 
over, the Russian people cannot forget the bitter criti- 
cism to which their regime has been subjected in the past 
from England on the score of repression. They have 
never appreciated the complexities of the Irish question, 
which they regarded as exposing England to the 
charges of inconsistency and insincerity; and, in all 
the circumstances, it is perhaps not unnatural that they 
should feel some sympathy with the Irish people. 


The idea voiced in certain quarters that the prolonga- 
tion of domestic turmoil should expose this country to 
weakening influences in the world’s diplomacy is as 
untenable as it is gratuitous. Wherever we cast our 
glance we find that foreign countries have internal 
difficulties of no less formidable a nature. France is 
troubled with the Caillaux scandals, Germany with 
Alsace-Lorraine, Russia with Finland, and both coun- 
tries with Poland have on their hands what might be 
termed super-Ulsters; while it would not be inapt to 
describe Austria-Hungary as being afflicted with a mass 
of Ulsters. The inference suggested again and again 
that, because of international affairs, Great Britain 
ought not to indulge in domestic reform appears as 
nothing short of grotesque. As a matter of fact, her 
value as an Ally can only be enhanced as a consequence 
of the promotion of her internal contentment. Were 
a European conflagration to break out to-morrow, then 
we make no doubt that the discipline of the British 
Army would be found to be perfect. Our quarrel is 
among ourselves ; and should we be faced by foes from 
without, then differences would disappear in a night. 


Let there be no mistaking the patriotism of the British 
people. 





Literary Competition 


FOURTH WEEK. 


URING the thirteen weeks from March 14 to June 6 THE 
ACADEMY will print each week a passage from some 
more or less well-known author whose work is gene- 

rally easily accessible either on the bookshelves at home or in 
the popular libraries published to-day—such libraries as 
Dent’s Everyman’s or Macmillan’s Eversley Series or the 
Popular Editions of Standard Works issued by Messrs. G. 
Bell and Sons, or a series such as Jack’s Popular Books. 
Perhaps here and there an excerpt may be taken from a 
volume not quite so readily to hand, but for the most part 
the source will be wholly popular, if classic. All we 
promise is that nothing will appear which cannot be traced 
by inquiry among reading friends or a little research such 
as delights the true book-lover. 

Thirteen quotations will appear, and to those of our 
readers who send in the most correct list of names of authors 
and titles of works, and the two next best lists, we offer a 
First Prize of £5, a Second Prize of £3, and a Third Prize 
of £2. 

All competitors have to do is to fill in the Coupon given 
below, and after the completion of the series forward the 
thirteen Coupons to the Competition Editor, THe Acapgmy, 
63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. Results must reach 
us by first post on June 15, and the awards will be 
announced, we hope, in our issue of June 20, or, at the latest, 
of June 27. 

It must be understood that the Editor’s decision is final, 
and that he claims the right, in the event of a tie, to divide 
the prizes as he thinks proper. 


QuoTaTIon IV. 


A change came o’er the spirit of my dream. 
The Boy was sprung to manhood ; in the wilds 
Of fiery climes he made himself a home, 

And his soul drank their sunbeams; he was girt 
With strange and dusky aspect ; he was not 
Himself like what he had been; on the sea 
And on the shore he was a wanderer ; 

There was a mass of many images 

Crowded like waves — me, but he was 

A part of all; and in the last he lay 

Reposing from the noontide sultriness, 
Couch’d among fallen columns, in the shade 
Of ruin’d walls that had survived the names 
Of those who rear’d them ; by his seoging side 
Stood camels grazing, and some goodly steeds 
Were fasten’d near a fountain; and a man, 
Clad in a flowing garb, did watch the while, 
While many of his tribe slumber’d around : 
And they were canopied by the blue sky, 

So cloudless, clear, and purely beautiful, 

That God alone was to be seen in heaven. 


ti i it lel 


“THE ACADEMY” COMPETITION. 
A UthOr’ $ ROME. ..0cccccercoscccccsccsecesssccrccccossascosasscnseeed 
Quotation taken from. ....cccccsecesrsecercnscesecsesccssereceoes 
Competitor’ Ss MAME ...ccccercreecsscenceeccecceeceecersscesccoesces 
AAMIGS  ...dcrsorcincesaes bbanssceceoednipansssebudpenetehienalainn 
Coupon 4, April 4, 1914. 


*,* Copres of the issues dated March 14, 21 and 28, cmtaining the first three quotations, may 
be obtained by new readers desirous of taking part in the Competition, 
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MOTORING 


NOTIFICATION has been received by the secre- 
tary of the R.A.C. to the effect that the new 
International Customs Pass may now be issued, the 
Governments of the following countries having given 
the necessary instructions to all their Customs officials : 
Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, Holland, Hun- 
gary, Italy, Norway, Roumania, Spain, and Switzer- 
land. For some reason Germany has declined up to 
the present to participate in the international agree- 
ment; whilst the new pass cannot yet be utilised for 
either Russia or Sweden. This latter, however, in- 
volves no great hardship on motorists, as few tourists 
are likely to wish to take their cars to these countries 
at this time of the year. The new pass marks a great 
advance in the facilities for international touring. In- 
stead of having to carry a separate “triptyque’’ for each 
country visited as hitherto, the tourist can now obtain 
one single pass which enables him to enter and travel 
through any of the countries enumerated above without 
having to state in advance which countries he proposes 
visiting. It should be noted, however, that if the in- 
tention is to visit one country only—France, for ex- 
ample—it will be advantageous to take out the old 
form of “triptyque.’’ Otherwise the tourist will have 
to deposit the highest Continental duty payable on the 
vehicle. 


The eternal fuel problem is still the principal topic 
of discussion in the motoring world. Expert opinion 
as to the nature of its ultimate solution is by no means 
unanimous, but it may be said that benzole and alcohol 
are practically the oniy sources which command serious 
attention. It is interesting to note that the two most 
popular technical motor journals—7he Motor and The 
Autocar—take quite different views as to which of these 
two should be exploited as the substitute for petrol, the 
former strongly advocating the claims of benzole, and 
the latter being equally emphatic in favour of alcohol. 
The view of The Autocar is that, while the use of ben- 
zole is in every way to be commended, the available 
supply is altogether too small to affect materially the 
price of petrol, which is the real object to be aimed at; 
and that at the present time the only fuel available in 
limitless quantities is alcohol. It is, therefore, toward 
the removal of excise restrictions upon the use of 
alcohol for power purposes that effort should be con- 
stantly directed. In this connection it is worth noting 
that Dr. Ormanby’s experiments have shown that an 
equal mixture of benzole and alcohol is quite satisfac- 
tory in ordinary petrol engines and carburettors, with- 
out any alteration whatever; but this information is of 
no practical value until the fiscal difficulty is removed, 
and alcohol can be purchased at something like its 
intrinsic value. If, as our contemporary argues, there is 
no reasonable ground for anticipating a vastly larger 
production of benzole in the near future, there can be no 
doubt that its contentions in favour of the exploitation 
of alcohol are thoroughly sound. 


a 
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NEXT WEEK will appear in 


THE ACADEMY 


The First of a Series of 


Lettersto Certain Eminent Authors 


No. 1 will be addressed to 


Mr. HALL CAINE. 
No. 2, To MISS MARIE CORELLI. 





As these letters will be sure to attract attention 
and provoke discussion in literary circles, readers 
should order their next week’s ACADEMY well 
n advance to avoid disappointment. 














In reference to the R.A.C. and Victor Tyre dispute, 
the Master of Semphill writes us as follows :— 


I have read with interest the letter by Col. Templar 


in your issue of March 28, because I was one of the | 


1,300 private motorists who undertook the conduct of 
the Tyre Trial which the Victor tyre won, after the 
R.A.C. had declined to supervise, admittedly, as I 
understand it, at the request of the Trade Society. 
(This, of course, was subsequent to the acceptance of 
the trial by the Club, so that its subsequent rejection 
placed it in a particularly undignified and impotent 
position.) I know also that because private motorists 
in their own interests undertook a trial which the 
R.A.C. should have undertaken, and did not, the Club 
penalised the Victor Tyre Company with gross unfair- 
ness, by placing a ban upon it that prevented its use 
at Brooklands and in all competitions the R.A.C. in- 
fluences at home and abroad. Naturally, such a ban 
aroused vigorous and trenchant criticism, and, like 
Col. Templar, I was under the impression that the 
trouncing the R.A.C. and its methods received at the 
hands of many writers in technical and other papers 
had led the Club to see the error of its ways, especially 
after it had acknowledged defeat by approaching Mr. 
Yarworth Jones, of the Victor Tyre Company, in order 
to secure peace. I am amazed to hear, therefore, that 
the R.A.C. ban is still operative, and operating to the 
detriment of a tyre company which did nothing which 
was not fair and just. I submit, sir, most strongly 
and with a sense of indignation, that the R.A.C. 1s 
acting dishonourably and in a cowardly way. It made 
a mistake. It was relieved from some of the conse- 
quences of that mistake by securing a letter from the 
managing director of the Company under what 
seemed, so far as I remember, suspiciously like false 
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pretences. And now it continues to penalise the Victor 
Tyre Co. for giving motorists an opportunity of test- 
ing the merits of the various tyres on the market. 
The situation is unpleasant and unsavoury. In the 
name of common decency the R.A.C. should explain. 


It really does seem that the Club should either make 
some attempt to justify its continued hostility to the 
tyre referred to, or at once remove the ban placed upon 
it. The present position is illogical and impossible. 





In the Temple of Mammon 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer al] financial 
queries by return of post if correspondents enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. Such queries must be sent 
to the City Offices, 15, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


HE political excitements of the past week have natur- 
T ally upset the Stock Exchange. Prices did not 
slump, but business fell away to nothing. The City 
has never taken a serious view of the position; it laughs 
at both sides. But abroad there is no question that the 
foreigner quite understands our English politician, and if 
the muddle at Westminster were to continue, and happily 
there is little chance of this, there is no doubt that English 
credit on the Continent would be severely injured. Gilt- 
edged stocks have kept very hard, and I see no chance of 
any fall; on the contrary. I repeat my advice to buy all 
gilt-edged Trustee securities, as they will gradually appre- 
ciate during the whole of the year. The Winnipeg loan 
did not go; nevertheless, those behind the issue have 
marked it toa premium. Selfridge offered some preference 
shares, which were greedily taken. It is understood that 
he has secured the services of Mr. Bushnell, the well- 
known manager of Whiteley’s Provision Department. The 
Greek Loan is now out; the total offer is £9,925,000 in 5 
per cent. bonds. The issue price for the London portion, 
41,687,250, is g2}. This gives a yield of nearly 54 per 
cent. Nevertheless, I do not think the offer very attrac- 
tive, as Greece must reorganise her finances, and it is 
doubtful whether the customs receipts at Salonica and 
Kavala will be enough to meet the interest. The British 
Columbia Government offered £1,500,000 44 per cent. 
stuck at 99. These Provincial Governments are recklessly 
guaranteeing all kinds of bond issues, and many cautious 
financiers in Canada view the future with fear. Electric 
Bleach and By-Products Limited, which is a re-organisation 
of Electrolytic Alkali, offered 6 per cent. debentures and 
7 per cent. participating preference shares. The past his- 
tory of the re-organised concern does not lead me to advise 
anyone to take an interest in this business. The Anglo- 
Cuban Mercantile Company has now made its appearance. 
No one should have anything to do with the proposition ; 
it has been hawked about for a long time past, and those 
at the back of it do not strike me as capable of carrying 
it through to a successful conclusion. 

Money.—Money remains plentiful, and Lombard Street 
has now grown quite accustomed to the steady drain of 
gold. Russia this week took nearly the whole of the metal 
that was offered. It it now stated that the Russian banks 
are nervous of the general financial position, and desire to 
Strengthen their resources. I think money will remain 
cheap throughout the year. 

_Foreicners.—Paris continues in a most depressed con- 
dition. The great banks are all quite sound, but they have 
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had to face very heavy losses, which have been written 
down out of the reserves; consequently, none of the 
bankers are inclined for any new business. They are 
pledged to support the Balkan States, but they will not take 
on new loans. A new Austrian loan is being discussed. 
Bulgaria has succeeded in interesting the Disconto Gesell- 
schaft, but the loan will not be offered in England. China 
has made a contract for a new loan with the Banque Indus- 
trielle. It is said that 6 millions will be offered, interest 
at 5 per cent. and issue price 94}. It is hardly likely that 
such a loan would be offered from London, in spite of 
the statement that the issue is secured to the hilt. The 
Banque Industrielle has as its partner the Chinese Govern- 
ment, and works with the syndicate of Provincial Bankers 
of which M. Achille Adam is the moving spirit. It is very 
doubtful whether the French bankers who came to London 
last week have come to any satisfactory agreement in re- 
gard to Brazil. It is said that the banks agreed to advance 
£1,500,000 on the condition that the money was utilised 
to help the Brazil Railway. This the Brazilian Govern- 
ment does not consider advisable. The general condition 
of Brazil has not improved, and I advise holders of the 
securities to get out. 


Home Raits.—During the past week we have heard of 
nothing but labour troubles; consequently the market in 
Home Railways has been very dull. Traffics have not been 
inspiriting. The investor who is already largely interested 
in English Rails is not inclined to add to his purchases, for 
he feels that he will have to wait six months before he gets 
another dividend, and he very shrewdly judges that if the 
threatened strikes come off the price of all the leading 
stocks will fall, and he will thus be able to buy in cheaper 
in a few months time. I do not quite follow this argument. 
Great Western yield 54 per cent. London and North 
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Western almost the same amount. North Eastern 5} per 
cent., and Midland deferred almost 6 per cent. These are 
very attractive yields. No strike lasts for ever, and it is 
improbable that we shall see very much lower quotations ; 
in any case, no one can possible hope to play ‘‘tops and 
bottoms.’’ 1 think that we are almost at the bottom now. 


YANKEES.—The American market remains dull. The 
advance appears to have had no serious backing, and looks 
like dying away. The report of the Steel Trust is good, 
but we are told that a large issue of bonds will shortly 
be made, and everyone in the Iron and Steel trade is look- 
ing forward to a very bad year. Therefore, in spite of 
the figures, I cannot advise a purchase. Union Pacific 
are being bought, probably under the impression that the 
company will win its suit against the preferred stock- 
holders. But even if they win, Unions seem to me quite 
high enough. The Eastman Kodak people have decided 
not to carry their lawsuit to the Supreme Court, and have 
compromised with the Ansco Company. This was a fore- 
gone conclusion. The dividend on Eastman Kodak ordi- 
nary is likely to be reduced considerably during the next 
few years. Canadian Pacifics seem to have touched 
bottom. The financial troubles in the Canadian Northern 
continue the one topic of conversation; I strongly advise 
holders of Canadian Northern bonds to cut their loss and 
get out. Brazil Rails are very weak, but there has been 
some buying of Argentine issues on the good maize har- 
vest. I confess that I think all Argentine Rails fully valued 
to-day. 

RusBsEeR.—Rubber has hardened to 2s. 8d. Some dealers 
on the Stock Exchange consider that this is a rig. Num- 
berless reports have made their appearance during the past 
week; nearly all show decreased profits and decreased 
dividends. Selangor drops to 1374 per cent. Harpenden 
to 100 per cent. Golden Hope to 224 per cent. Asiatic to 
30 per cent. Sungei Way paid 50 per cent., and show im- 
proved results. Nearly all the companies are able to re- 
duce their working costs. If rubber could be maintained 
at 2s. 8d. during the whole of the current year the divi- 


dends paid for 1913 could easily be maintained. On the 


whole I am inclined to advise present holders to take their 
profits. The public is not coming in as a buyer, and the 
principal business is professional. 

O1_.—Oil shares have been fairly steady. Spies have 
been bought. The output for the second half of 1914 is 
expected to show at least 50 per cent. improvement. New 
Caucasians have been bid up, but there is an inclination 
to take profits in North Caucasian; they are certainly at 
an attractive level. A deal is to be attempted in the 
Kansas Oklahoma, and a Trust has been formed for that 
purpose. Shell and Royal Dutch are harder, and there is 
some talk of a move being made in Egyptians. 

Mines.—The Barnato 1eports have been issued, and on 
the whole show good results. Knights is excellent, and 
Consolidated Langlaagte is also good; but the public are 
not interested in Kaffirs, and not even the speculative 
counters like Van Ryn Deep and Government Areas, both 
of which give encouraging reports, have been bought. 
The little spurt in Nigerians has died down. There is 
still an attempt being made to get out of Cobalts. The 
Tinto report is really excellent, considering the long 
strike and the serious fall in Copper. This magnificently 
managed mine looks cheap, and the directors speak very 
hopefully of the future. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—I understand that there is no change 
in the position taken up by President Menecal in regard 
to Cuban Ports. There is, therefore, no reason why people 
should buy either the bonds or the common stock of this 
outrageous fiasco. Marconis have been weak on a rumour 
that the dividend is to be reduced. John Barker’s report 
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may be considered good, for the company has been re. 
building its premises, <nd in spite of this maintains its 
dividend. Frederick Gorringe also pays the same dividend, 
The preference shares are a fair speculation, but the large 
item of goodwill prevents me from advising the ordinary, 
RayMOND Rapc yrre. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


JOTTINGS FOR THE WORD-BOOKS. 


ELECTRICOLOGY, ELECTRIFICATION, ELECTRIFIED, E vecrri- 
ZATION ; USED By R. TURNER IN THE YEAR 1746. 


To the Editor of THe ACADEMY. 


Sir,—The Bodleian Library provides the first, and the 
British Museum the second edition of ‘‘Electricology : Ur, 
A Discourse upon Electricity. Being An Enquiry into the 
Nature ; Causes ; Properties ; and Effects thereof, upon the 
Principles of the A&ther. Illustrated By a Series of Sur- 
prizing Experiments, ... By R. Turner. ... Wor. 
cester: .. . 1746.’’ On p. 16 he says ‘“‘A Glass Tube 
about Twelve Inches long, and 3-4th of an Inch in Dia- 
meter, ferrol’d at Top, and capp’d at Bottom with Brass,” 
where one notes a spelling of ‘‘ferruled’’ which is not re- 
corded in The Oxford Dictionary, tho’ it may be a misprint. 
The word Electricology, by which he entitles his work, 
does not occur in that Wordbook. On p. 7 the sentence: 
‘‘Lastly, All Bodies upon which the Electric Virtue is 
thrown, are said to be electrified or electrized; and this 
Electrification or Electrization, can be perform’d only to a 
certain Degree, for electrified Bodies retain only a deter- 
minate Quantity thereof,’’ is useful. For the Dictionary 
dates electrified 1751; electrification 1748; electrization 
1752; quoting an other author of 1746 for electrise. In 
that part of R. Turners title-page which for the sake of 
brevity I omit, he mentions information ‘‘ that has been 


communicated by Professor Muschenbroek; Le Monier ; 


L’Abbé Nolet, &c. abroad; and by Messieurs Watson, 
Martin, and other Literati at Home:’’ and therefore we 
may perhaps identify him with Richard Turner (1724?- 
1791), a clergyman of Worcestershire, whose other works 
are enumerated in the Dictionary of National Biography, 
and who belonged to the Universities of Oxford and Glas- 
gow. 
I remain, Sir, yours, 
Epwarp S. Dopcson. 
Oxford, March 21, 1914. 


To the Editor of THe ACADEMY. 


Sir,—‘‘The Wisdom of Angels. By Thomas L. Harris.”’ 
Part I. New-York : 1857, exhibits these 20 words, which 
have been overlooked in some of our Wordbooks : 

ARDENCY. p. 165... , because they exhale the 
ardency of Divine Love. 

AROMAL. 19. There existed at that time a profusion of 
condensed aroma] essences, making the very air a reposi- 
tory of the essential qualities of fruitfulness. 

CocniTion. verb. 24... . , they intellectually cogai- 
tioned God as a Divine Being. 

ConjuciALLy. 66... . , who, in their interiors, had 


become conjugially conjoined. 

HARMONEAN. 16. The true Harmoneans, inhabiting the 
Heavenly Abodes, send greeting. 18. We the true Har- 
moneans are. 

HARMONIAL, HARMONIALISM, HARMONIALIST. 188. .- +>» 
you will find the germs of the true Harmonial Philosophy. 
The true ground then is, that the Bible is a very good 
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pook, and that its Spirit is genuine Harmonialism. I for 
one believe that there is an inner sense, that its writers 
were all Harmonialists. 

INBUILT. 35- - » so dazzling to the eye that they 
appeared as if the very stones inbuilt into their walls, were 
animated with the burning fires of Divine Love. 

INSTREAMING. 21. A continuous, undulated wave of per- 
petually instreaming and essential life, (The Dictionary 
quotes it from the year 1855). 

[NTERPERVASION. 131. - » and, even before birth, 
there takes place an interpervasion, 

INTERWED. 58. Bridegroom and Bride are interwed 
forever ; 

INVERSIONIST. 187. The great inversionist of Galilee 
said, ‘‘Deny thyself’ ; 

Jupeans. 188. Whatever there was of good in the 
Bible, served as a mental pabulum for the strong stomach 
of the gross Judeans. 

OmNIARCH. 114. Thou shalt become an omniarch of 
the skies 

SCORTATORY. 50. . . . , while engaged in poetical com- 
position under the influence of scortatory love. 

Titantic. 187. .. . , aman of huge girth, with hercu- 
lean limbs, and with an enormous head, Titantic as to 
intellect, arose in the assembly. 189. . » Said the 
Titantic Speaker, (It is Titanic under the influence of 
gigantic.) 

ULTIMATION. 43. ... . , so that the ultimations derived 
from the conjugial spheres of the Heavens themselves, 
extend into, 

UNPROGRESSED. 184. You are unprogressed. 

VorTIcaL. 68. - » in the degree in which this 
vortical sphere is quickened into operation within the 
human brain. 69. Through this variety of vortical-cerebral 
illumination, 

I remain, Sir, yours, 
Epwarp S. Dopcson. 
Oxford, March 24, 1914. 


ABDIEL OR COPERNICUS? 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY.. 

Sir,—No greater compliment has been paid to me than 
that contained in the titlke—‘‘Abdiel’’—prefixed to your 
review of my ‘‘Romance of Bible Chronology.”’ 

‘So spake the seraph Abdiel, faithful found 
Among the faithless—faithful only he 
Among innumerable false; unmoved, 
Unshaken, unseduced, unterrified, 
His loyalty he kept—his love—his zeal ; 
Nor number nor example with him wrought 
To swerve from truth, or change his constant mind, 
Though single.’’ 

Certainly I do hold that ‘‘a single man with God is in 

the majority,”’ 

‘“‘And he’s a slave who dare not be 

In the right with two or three,”’ 
but I have never spoken unkindly or contemptuously of 
those able scholars and critics whose point of view is 
removed from my own by an angle of about 180 degrees. 

Moreover, I do not feel quite at home in the réle of 
Abdiel. I have been accustomed to regard myself as 
the first of a new order, rather than the last of an old one 
—a twentieth-century Copernicus doing for the Ptolemaic 
Chronology what Copernicus did for the Ptolemaic Astro- 
nomy. I quite appreciate the fact that I stand almost 
alone and unsupported by the vast majority of modern 
Biblical critics in adhering to the authenticity of the 
Biblical Records and the accuracy of the Massoretic Text, 
and I do not claim to have overthrown the received 
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Ptolemaic Chronology; but I do claim to have made out 
a prima facie case against it, and to have established once 
for all the perfect self-consistency and self-sufficiency of the 
Biblical Chronology. 

In repudiating the accuracy of the Greek Chronology 
I am, of course, only building on the foundation laid by 
Sir Isaac Newton in his ‘‘Chronology of Ancient King- 
doms Amended.’’ Sir Isaac Newton made a hobby of 
chronology, wrote his book sixteen times over and devoted 
a great part of the last thirty years of his life to the study 


| of the subject. 


All our knowledge of ancient history has reached us 
through the Greeks, and my appeal is from the Greek 
to the Hebrew, from the Septuagint Version to the Mas- 
soretic Original, from the late conjectural compilations of 
Diodorus (A.p. 8) and Ptolemy (a.p. 150) to the authentic 
contemporary records of Sennacherib and Cyrus, and from 
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the subjective surmises of the Alexandrian Greeks to the 

rock-gravén remains of Assyria, Babylonia and Persia. I 

am, etc., MarTIN ANSTEY. 
11, Mount .View Road, N., March 18, 1914. 


THE CAMORRA. 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMy. 


Sir,—I" wonder whether the vast significance of 


your trenchant article will be generally noticed, or 
whether, in the’ appalling state of chavs, it will escape 
the attention it deserves? 

The significant point it raises is this, that a Govern- 
ment, like the people it is supposed to represent, is a 


responsiblé factor. of the State, and, as stich, is amenable’ 
The very® 


to law. . What, then, does this involve? 
principle which, at the present time, is being sacrificéd. 
Thus, there is no constitutional ground of support to 
Ulster’s rebellion against ‘‘ constitutional legal pro- 
cedure,’’ but—and this is the point which your article 
brings under notice~neither is there a constitutional 


ground of support to the Government’s ‘‘ Coalition form © 


’ 


ef Coercion,’’ or, using your own words, ‘‘to a con- 
dottiere, bereft of every sense of political honour and 
‘decency.’’ In this way, we have been brought face to 
face -with the inevitable. Unconstitutionalism must and 


‘can only.be met with unconstitutionalism. The Goverff- 


ment’s surrender of their legal rights to govern 
becomes the constitutional ground. of Ulster’s uncon- 
stitutional form of opposition. 
ment’s attitude remains as it is, there is n6 other 
remedy left bat’an appeal to arms on the part of Ulster. 
Moreover, the Army and Navy, as_nonpolitical 
machines, are both neutral constitutional elements of 
rule, which is to say, that a Government possesses the 
right to use such constitutional forms of power only in 


a neutral sense wf maintaining constitutional law and_ 


order. Surely at this crisis in affairs, involving, as it 


does, the basic laws or principles of free government, 
cur authorities on constitutional law are of some use to 
the nation in this great matter? 

The question at issue is the supreme one of constitu- 
tional freedom. Thus, before the present Government’s 
attitude, in respect to the Home Rule Bill, can be said 
to be an attitude expressive of the constitutional laws 
of free government, it must be made plainly evident 
that Ulster’s rebellion is not a rebellion against political 
coercion, and therefore unconstitutional force or tyranny, 
on the part of the Government. This point should be 
pressed home by the heads of the Opposition, since it 
is the one vulnerable part in the Government’s armour. 
I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, H. C. Dantet. 

Peckham, March 28, 1914. 


THE INSTITUTE OF INVENTORS. 
To the Editor of THe Acapemy. 


Dear Sir,—As your readers are aware, the amendment 
of the Patent and Designs Act is now under consideration 
in Parliament. 


We have already received a number of valuable sugges-- 
tions from our Fellows on the subject, but as the Institute 


represents inventors generally we shall be obliged if you 
will afford us the opportunity of appealing to all those 
interested who have not yet communicated their views 
to us. Yours faithfully, 

Wa ter F. Rep, 


Chairman. 
20, High Holborn, London, W.C. 


So long as the Govern-, 
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